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E find real pleasure in giving to our 
readers a list of our churches that 
have, to date, put The Herald of Gospel 
Liberty in all the homes of their people, 
which we hope is the nucleus of our much 
larger list that is yet to come. These 
churches also form what we shall term 
our 100% roll, which all of our churches 
are most earnestly requested and urged to 
join, that they, through the reading of The 
Herald of Gospel Liberty, may prepare 
themselves for a larger and more effective 
‘ervice towards the overthrow of sin and 
wane forwarding and upbuilding of our Mas- 
| ter’s Kingdom among men throughout the 
| world. While our present list is not large, 
yet, it represents something that we as a 
people have never before known in all our 
past history. We, therefore, appreciate 
,| and are thankful for the men of God who 
have made possible even this small, hum- 
ble beginning; and our daily prayer is 
»| that many more of our pastors and their 
churches may soon realize and be led to 
embrace this opportunity for a larger, more 
devoted, and more efficient service for the 
«| Christ, who gave his very life in service 
to redeem a world from sin. Our list 
follows, with name of church, pastor, and 
his address: 





West Manchester—Rev. 
«| ,Manchester, Ohio. 

i) fwin Creek—Rey. J. R. Emmert, West Man- 

chester, Ohio. 

Riverdale—Rev. Edwin B. Flory, Dayton, O. 
Dayton First—Rev. W. H. Martin, Dayton, O. 
Walnut Hills—Rev. A. W. Hirby, Dayton, O. 
Pall River—Rev. H. R. Clem, Fall River, 


Marin Heights—Rev. Ross McNeal, Dayton, 


ad | Poplar—Rev. Edward Borah, Benton, Ill. 
Beaver Valley—No pastor, Hillsboro, Wis. 


J. R. Emmert, West 


[F we have by oversight omitted the name 
of any church from our roll that has put 
wy te Herald of Gospel Liberty in all of the 
.#phomes of its people by use of the budget 
. system or otherwise, we shall be glad if you 
will write and tell us, and we shall be glad 
to add the name to our present list. 
A number of our pastors have written 
us that they are planning to put the paper 
im all the homes of their membership, so 
~ We are expecting to receive their lists a 
) little later on. Brother pastor, what per- 
tent of your membership are readers of The 












Just Among Ourselves 
Our 100% Roll 


Herald of Gospel Liberty at present? Try 
to see if you cannot put it in our 100% 
Roll. It will be a fine investment and will 
pay you large dividends in actual service 
from your people. Vacation days are al- 
most over for this year. Why not put on 
a campaign at once to put The Herald in 
the homes of all your members and start 
the year prepared for the largest service 
in your church’s history? Write us for 
sample copies. They are free, and will be 
forwarded to you at once upon receipt of 
your request. Do it today—do not delay. 


Briefs 
We do not include The Herald in the 
church budget. However, we have it in all 
the homes. 
Ep. Bora, Pastor. 
Benton, Illinois. 


My work is as an evangelist, but I throw 
all my influence for the dear old church 
paper. 

LAURA ROUTH. 

Losantville, Indiana. 


I am too old and feeble to undertake this. 
J. W. WELLONS. 
Elon College, N. C. 





We greatly appreciate this line from our 
dear, aged Dr. Wellons. Knowing that he 
is a man of power in prayer, we have 
asked him to be one of our intercessors 
in behalf of The Herald of Gospel Liberty, 
and we feel he will gladly render this, the 
most valuable kind of service. More earn- 
est prayer is the one great essential we 
must have for all our work as a church. 
We trust that many more will join us. 

A. F. CHASE, 
Circulation Manager. 
o 


Today is a king in disguise. Today al- 
ways looks mean to the thoughtless—in the 
face of a uniform experience that all good 
and great and happy actions are made up 
precisely of these blank todays.—Ralph 
Waldo Emerson. 


(23) 839 


(Continued from page twenty-two) 


gram has been arranged and a good attendance is 
desired. Visitors welcome. 
O. W. WHITELOCK, Aeting President. 
J. F. BARNEs, Secretary, 
Huntington, Indiana. 


RHODE ISLAND AND MASSACHUSETTS 


The eighty-ninth annual session of the Rhode Is- 
land and Massachusetts Conference will convene on 
Tuesday, September 30, 1924, at 10 a. m., at the 
North Christian Church, Fall River, Mass. (Steep 
Brook), and continue through Wednesday, October 1. 

EDWIN J. BoDMAN, President. 
Fall River, Mass. 
Eva H. CHASE, Secretary. 
Providence, R. I. 


ROCKINGHAM CONFERENCE 


The ninety-ninth annual session of the Rocking- 
ham Christian Conference will meet with the Rye, 
N. H., Church for a two days’ session, October 7 
and 8. Parties coming by rail leave trains at Ports 
mouth and take trolley cars on Market Square. Rev. 
J. E. Everingham, of Kittery, Me., is pastor me 
Mrs. C. M. Woodman, R. _ 2, Portsmouth, N. H., 
church clerk. M. HAINer, pe 

J. Percy AMEE, peiiienen 


CENTRAL ILLINOIS 


The seventy-second annual session of the Central 
Illinois Conference will meet with the Garrett Chris- 
tian Church, September 16, at seven-thirty p. m., 
and continue until Friday p. m., the 19th. All dele- 
gates and parties desiring lodging for the nights will 
please notify the pastor, Rev. Walter Fasnacht, Pier- 
son Station, Illinois. A full delegation from each 
church is requested. A fine program and good time 
awaits you, so come early and stay until the close. 

J. E. Fry, Secretary. 

Bismarck, Illinois. 





WESTERN ILLINOIS CONFERENCE 

The Western Illinois Christian Conference will con- 
vene with the Marietta Christian Church, Fulton 
County, Illinois, on Thursday, September 4, 1924, at 
two p. m. 

Marietta is situated on the T. P. & W. R. R. run- 
ning west out of Peoria. A full delegation of the 
churches is requested. Ministers and members of 
other conferences desiring to attend the conference 
will be welcomed. RoBINSON ASHBY, President. 


Fiatt, [Winois. 
iL. DB. been age Secretary, 
Macomb, Illinois. 


NORTH MISSOURI CONFERENCE 

The fifty-eighth annual session of North Missouri 
Christian Conference will meet with the Monarch 
Church, Hot County, Missouri, at eight p. m, 
Wednesday, September 10, 1924. 

The place of meeting is six miles northwest from 
Nodaway Station, where trains will be met Wednes- 
day evening by conveyances. Those coming later may 
notify Tom Hughes or Frank Heckman, Oregon, Mo. 

CARTER DEWEESE, Secretary. 

Mendon, Missouri. 





SOUTHERN INDIANA CONFERENCE 


The Southern Indiana Christian Conference meets 
at Union Church, near Evansville, Indiana, Thurs- 
day, September 11, at 2 p. m. President, Rev. Clar 
ence Defur, Wakarusa, Ind. ; Secretary, Nn J. Mar- 
tin, Poseyville, Ind. ; Church Clerk, Fred Esmuer, 
Evansville, Ind. ; Pastor, Rev, W. S. Alexander. 

The church is southeast of Evansville. Buy railroad 
ticket for Evansville and then get on the Evansville 
and Newburgh Traction. 

CasEY J. MARTIN, Secretary. 


CENTRAL IOWA CONFERENCE 


Notice is hereby given that the Central Iowa 
Christian Conference will meet with the Clemons 
Church, Wednesday, September 4, and continue over 
the Sabbath. At this time plans are made to make 
some revision of the constitution and by-laws. 

STRANGE, Secretary, 
Barnes City, Iowa. 


NEW YORK CENTRAL CONFERENCE 


The ninety-sixth annual session of the New York 
Central Christian Conference will be held with the 
Newfield Christian Church, commencing Thursday 
evening, September 11, and holding over Sunday, 
the 14th. 

The church is about twelve miles from Ithaca, on 
the Lehigh Valley R. R., and six miles from the vil- 
lage of Newfield on the same railroad. 

Those wishing to be met at railroad station should 
write to Mr. C. B. Boice, Rural Route 228, Newfield, 
New York. 

A hearty invitation is extended to members of oth- 
er conferences to meet with us. Let all plan to be 
present at the opening meeting. 

James S. Frost, President 
West Henrietta, N. Y. 
J. Ae Secretary, 
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VE TED EESTI TST STEEDS 


BOOKS OF THE HOUR 


THE FIELD OF RELIGION 


ee . 
Realities and Shams 
By L. P. JACKS 
A new series of essays on some vital 
social and political questions of the 
time, which will doubtless add many 
fresh recruits to Principal Jack’s large 
American following. Net, $1.50 


A Living Universe 


Hibbert Lectures, 1923 
By L. P. JACKS 
These lectures reveal a supreme liter- 
ary artistry, and furnish the maximum 
of intellectual satisfaction. 
Net, $1.00 


The Lost Radiance of the 
Christian Religion 


By L. P. JACKS 
A classic of Christian thought. The 
Christian World says of it: “Probably 
the best utterance the well-known edi- 
tor of the Hibbert Journal has yet de- 
livered.” Net, 75 cts. 


Religious Perplexities 
By L. P. JACKS 
“One of the golden books. I do not re- 
member to have read anything finer, or 
more to the point, or wiser in spirit, in 
all my life.’—Dr. Joseph Fort Newton. 


Net, $1.00 
God’s Book 
Speaking for Itself 


By REV. CHAS. C. COOK 
A new analysis of Bible teaching, cor- 
relating Old and New Testament reve- 


lation in the compass of a single vol- 
ume. Net, $1.25 


St. Paul on Trial 


A New Reading of the History of the 
Book of Acts and the Pauline Epistles 
By J. IRONSIDE STILL, M.A., D.D. 
A startling conception of the historical 
character of Acts that may revolution- 
ize our understanding of that book and 
o? the Epistles of Paul. Net, $2.50 


Leviticus 
The Expositor’s Bible 
By S. H. KELLOGG 


The first volume in the new edition of 
the fifty-volume set of the Expositor’s 
Bible. issued to enable preachers and 
Bible students to complete their sets. 
Other volumes will follow shortly. 
New Edition. Net, $1.50 


1,001 Bible Problems 


By REV. T. H. DARLOW, M.A. 


Author of “At Home in the Bible,” etc. 
A unique book of great attraction to 
lovers of the Bible. The search for 
answers to the problems, which can be 
checked up by reference to the key, 
will thoroughly test one’s knowledge 
of the Scriptures. Net, $1.00 





Visions of Hope and Fear 


A Study of the Book of Revelations 
and Its Message for Today 
By GEORGE W. THORN 
The Student Christian Movement has 
had this work prepared for the student 
of Scripture who finds the last book of 
the Bible too much of a puzzle to un- 
derstand unaided by modern _ scholar- 
ship. Net, $1.75 


The New Testament 


A New Translation 


By REV. PROF. JAMES MOFFATT, 
D.D., LL.D. 
Author of “The Approach to the New 
Testament” etc. 
The Murray Hill Library Edition. 
Pocket size, full limp maroon leather, 
gold stamped, gilt top, silk marker, 
decorated end papers and jacket. In 
this new dress this popular translation 
will find its way to a large new group 
of readers. Net, $2.50 


The Wicket Gate 


By REV. G. A. S. KENNEDY 


A series of sermons on the Lord’s 
Prayer, quite as original and startling 
as the author’s series on the Creed. A 
book that speaks to the hearts of men 
on the vital questions of the hour. 


Net, $1.50 
I Believe 
By REV. G. A. 8. KENNEDY 


Trenchant sermons on the Apostles’ 
Creed. The Christian Advocate says: 
“An unusual book by an unusual man. 
Out of a burning heart he delivers a 
message in the language of the peo- 
ple.” New edition. Net, $1.50 


Jesus, Lover of Men 
By REV. WILTON RIX 


In grace of style and simplicity this 
might well be a fifth Gospel, so living 
is its portraiture of the life and teach- 
ings of the Master. Net, $1.50 


The Way of Jesus 


A Frank Inquiry Into the Way of 
Jesus for Human Society 
By HENRY T. HODGKIN, M.A., M.B. 


Author of “The Christian Revolution,” 
ete. 

Dr. Hodgkin’s large American follow- 

ing will welcome this searching and in- 

forming inquiry into the problem 

“Does Jesus Christ give us the kind of 

guidance we need?” Net, $1.25 


Adventures in Humanity 
By REV. W. L. STIDGER, D.D. 


“A series of vivid sketches of ministe- 
rial experiences, intensely human, dra- 
matic, and sharply etched, shot through 
with invincible faith in men and God. 
Well worth reading.”—Christian Guar- 
dian. Net, $1.50 





Social Law 


in the Spiritual World 


Studies in Human and Divine Inter- 
relationship 
By RUFUS M. JONES, M.A., Litt.D. 
Professor of Philosophy, Haverford 
College 
A rewarding volume in the field of 
modern mysticism by the Sage of Ha- 
verford. A book that takes one to the 
higher spiritual altitudes. Net, $1.75 


Can We Find God? 


The New Mysticism 
By REV. ARTHUR B. PATTEN 


The application of the mystical element 
in religion to modern life. “You havea 
message all your own in the relation 
of the mystical to the practical.”— 
Charles Clayton Morrison, Editor, 
Christian Century. Net, $1.60 


Theism and Thought 


A Study in Familiar Beliefs 


By ARTHUR JAMES BALFOUR, Earl 


of Balfour, K.G., 0.M. Second Course 
of Gifford Lectures 


This important new volume continues 
and completes the suggestive line of 
thought contained in Lord Balfour’s 
first course of Gifford Lectures, “The- 
ism and Humanism.” Net, $4.00 


The Progressive Unfolding of 
the Messianic Hope 


By PROF. J. A. HUFFMAN, D.D. 


Dean of the School of Theology 
Marion College 


“Prof. Huffman has lifted the Messianic 
hope out of its Jewish environment, 
and given it both a universal setting 
and a universal importance.’’—Dr. J. C. 
Massee, Tremont Temple, Boston. 

Net, $1.50 


That God’s House May Be 
Filled 


By REV. W. L. STIDGER, D.D. 


An entirely new series of tested meth- 
ods for filling the pews, which will im- 
mediately appeal to ministers who 
know the value of Dr. Stidger’s sug- 


gestions. Net, $1.50 
Henry Ford: 


The Man and His Motives 


By REV. W. L. STIDGER, D.D. 


The inside, intimate, human interest 
story of the most talked about man in 
the world, told with all the author’s 
characteristic vividness and sympathy. 

Net, $2.00 


The Christian: Publishing Association 


Fifth and Ludlow Streets 


Dayton, Ohio 
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The Two Temples 
A BUILDER builded a temple, 


He wrought it with grace and skill: 


Pillars and groins and arches— 
All fashioned to work his will. 

And men said as they saw its beauty, 
“Tt shall never know decay; 

Great is thy skill, O builder! 
Thy fame shall endure for aye.” 


A teacher builded a temple 
With loving and infinite care, 
Planning each arch with patience, 
Laying each stone with prayer. 
None praised the unceasing efforts, 
None knew of the wondrous plan, 
But the temple the teacher builded 
Was unseen by the eye of man. 


Gone is the builder’s temple, 
Crumbled into the dust; 

Low lies each stately pillar, 
Food for the consuming rust, 

But the temple the teacher builded 
Will last while the ages roll; 

For the beautiful unseen temple 
Was a child’s immortal soul. 

—Student Volunteer. 
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THE HERALD OF GOSPEL LIBERTY 


About Folks and Things 


Rev. W. P. Fletcher, D. D., is spending 
the month of September on a tour in the 
interests of Christian Education work in 
Western Illinois and Iowa. 

Mrs. Clara Blank, the secretary, wishes 
us to announce that the Michigan Christian 
Conference will meet with the Maple Rapids 
Christian Church, September 10, 11. 

Rev. McD. Howsare will assist Rev. J. H. 
Lightbourne in putting on a Kingdom En- 
listment Week program with his church at 
Holland, Virginia, September 7 to 14. 

The eighty-fifth annual session of the 
Northern [Illinois Christian Conference 
meets with the North Grove Christian 
Church, September 12-14, notice of which 
appears elsewhere in this issue. 

Our church at Clemons, Iowa, was accept- 
ably supplied on Sunday, August 17, by Mr. 
Fred Paxton, of Nodaway, Missouri. 
Brother Paxton is one of our promising 
young ministers who will enter Palmer Col- 
lege this fall. 

Rev. and Mrs. Clark Denison, of the 
Crown Point Christian Church, spent their 
vacation at Winona Lake, Indiana, where 
they had the pleasure of attending the 
Winona Bible Conference. They report a 
splendid conference. 

The officials from headquarters are busy 
these days attending the various confer- 
ence sessions. It is encouraging to note 
how many of our conferences are giving 
larger place in their programs to considera- 
tion of the denominational activities. 


Rev. and Mrs. H. G. Rowe, Warren, In- 
diana, have been delayed in their plans to 
move to Indianapolis by the very serious 
illness of Brother Rowe. We know that the 
anxious prayers of the brotherhood will be 
with him for a speedy and complete re- 
covery. 

Miss Marguerite Youmans, our Ameri- 
canization worker at Haverhill, Massa- 
chusetts, visited at the Publishing House 
last week. She was planning to visit 
friends at her former home in Greenville 
and to attend the Miami Ohio Conference 
and take part on the program. 


Rev. M. W. Butler reports the work at 
Muncie, Indiana, to be moving most en- 
couragingly, and writes that they are start- 
ing the new conference year with a canvass 
for Herald and Christian Missionary sub- 
scriptions. This is fine and we wish that 
many other churches would do the same. 


The Antioch Christian Church, Swayzee, 
Indiana, has a fine leadership training class’ 
of fifteen members, now entering upon its 
second year of international credits under 
the leadership of Superintendent Alva W. 
Thrailkill. This class has one of the best 
records of any in our whole denomination. 


Mr. Dolph M. Yoder, evangelistic song di- 
rector and soloist, has just gotten out a 
new folder announcing his availability for 


evangelistic and other meetings. It bears 
high testimony from a number of our pas- 
tors with whom he has worked, and we 
trust will bring him many calls to service 
this year. 


The Christian Church at Lima, Ohio, has 
reorganized its Christian Education De- 
partment with Mr. George Learfoss as 
director. A Christian Education campaign 
will be put on in this church during the 
month of October and the pastor, Rev. L. 
D. Hammond, looks forward to a special 
work along this line. 


Dr. J. F. Burnett returned last week 
from the Indiana Miami Reserve Confer- 
ence. Three young men were received 
into licentiate membership—G. R. Osborn, 
Dewey Zent, and Carl Harris. One of the 
most outstanding addresses of this confer- 
ence session was that on “The Religions of 
the World” by Dr. E. A. DeVore. 


We are pleased to learn that the final 
registration at the Bethlehem College 
Summer School, Rev. E. M. Carter presi- 
dent, was 112, thirty-four more than was 
reported last week. The leaders are great- 
ly elated over the success of this their first 
summer school venture, with a registration 
more than double their expectation. 


The Ohio State Sunday-school Conven- 
tion-Institute wili he held at Zanesville, 
October 7-10. Over fifty delegates from 
Ohio attended the Glasgow World’s Conven- 
tion and these will assist in making this 
year’s State convention one of the best ever 
held. We trust our churches in Ohio will 
be well represented. 


Mr. Hermon Eldredge and family moved 
September 1 from Erie, Pennsylvania, to 
48 Fountain Avenue, Dayton, Ohio. Miss 
Lucy Eldredge is located in the Publishing 
House with the Christian Education De- 
partment, and Miss Myrtle Eldredge will 
direct physical education in the Whittier 
public school. We extend them a hearty 
welcome. 


The Illinois Christian Conference, which 
met at Sims last week, was well attended. 
The matter of having a conference field man 
was discussed and plans adopted for carry- 
ing out other important progressive meas- 
ures. Dr. L. F. Johnson, superintendent of 
the Carversville Christian Orphanage, Ex- 
ecutive Secretary Howsare, and Dr. J. J. 
Douglass were visiting speakers on the pro- 
gram. 


The Ohio Central and Mount Vernon 
Christian conferences met in joint session 
at Columbus, Ohio, last week. The matter 
of the union of the two conferences was dis- 
cussed, but the same was deferred until a 
later date. Rev. Verno Humphrey was 
elected president of the Mount Vernon Con- 
ference to succeed Rev. R. H. Long, and 
Rev. John S. Kegg the president of the Ohio 
Central to succeed Brother John S. 
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Watson. A beautiful Bible was presented 
the latter as a token of appreciation for 
his long years of service as conference 
president. 

Miss, Zenith Campbell, a graduate of De 
fiance College who has been assisting in t 


work of the Riverdale Christian Chur ¥ 


Dayton, this summer, has had to cancel her 
plans to go West this fail. She was to have 
been associated with Miss Elizabeth How. 
sare in the Government School at Ft, 
Apache, Arizona, but on account of the 
serious illness of her sister she will remain 
in Ohio. 

Rev. N. W. Crowell, pastor of the 
Charleston Four Corners, New York, 
Church, has accepted the pastorate of the 
Dewittville Christian Church, beginning his 
services there the first Sunday of this 
month. This church has been served by 
another denomination for some years, but 
under the leadership of Rev. E. C. Hall, 
field secretary of the Erie Christian Confer- 
ence, the arrangement has been made to 
place the work under the direction of the 
Christian Church. 


Our attention has been called to an error 
in the Southern Indiana Christian Confer- 
ence notice as it was published last week 
Mr. Fred C. W. Esmeier, clerk of the Union 
Christian Church where the conference 
meets, informs us that those attending 
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Evansville and get off at Stop 6. Rev. F.? 
Canada is also pastor of the Union Church, 
and not Rev. W. S. Alexander. We are 
sorry for these mistakes and trust that 
those interested will note the correction. 


Miss Martha Stacy, who is on her first 
furlough from Japan, attended the Rays 
Hill and Southern Pennsylvania Christian 
Conference last week and went on from 
there for a week’s visit with the Burling- 
ton, North Carolina, Church. The Burling- 
ton Sunday-school has supplied Miss Stacy’s 
salary from the beginning of her work in 
Japan, and this has been done almost, if 
not entirely, through the giving of one 
offering each month. Miss Stacy plans to 
spend this winter studying at Defiance. It 
will be a fine thing both for her and the 
young people of the college to have this 
opportunity for fellowship together. 


Miss Marian Morrill began her work this 
week in the mission offices as assistant to 
the Home and Foreign Mission Secretaries. 


_The arrangement is at present temporary 


until the meeting of the boards in October, 
but it is to be hoped that it will become 
permanent. Miss Morrill graduated from 
Defiance last spring, and with her splendid 
background training in which both her 
father and mother have so wonderfully 
shared, we are sure she will render most 
acceptable service. If the board approves 
the plan it is the intention to turn over to 
Miss Morrill quite a good share of the edu- 
cational work so badly needed along mis- 
sionary lines. Fuller announcement will be 
made following the October meeting. 
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Learning to Know a Great Man 


“For thirteen years of my life, I made it my practice each 
succeeding year to carry away with me for the summer one of 
his letters and make it my special study. Through my vacation 
months he was my daily companion. I read the letter again and 
again. I read everything of value on the letter which I could find, 
meditated on its contents, pondered the problems it suggested, 
communed with the spirit of the man who wrote it, prepared the 
problems it suggested, communed with the spirit of the man who 
wrote it, prepared a sermon on it, and finally made out a list of 
a hundred questions for the assistance of my people in their study 
of it through the following year: In this way Paul became to me 
more and more a living man. I feel I know him better than I 
know any other man who ever lived.” 


the great New York clergyman who has attained a 

most enviable place of leadership in the thought of 
the Church by his insight into Christian truth and his 
skill in applying it to the needs of the human heart. He 
declares that for over thirty years St. Paul has been. one 
of his favorite heroes and that through all this time he 
has lived with him almost constantly. He has studied 
unceasingly this great apostle, reading passionately 
everything of value which he could find on his great life. 


TT ihe ¢ are the words of Dr. Charles E. Jefferson, 


NDOUBTEDLY this is one secret of Jefferson’s 
greatness as a preacher and as a leader of men. To 
know one great man, living or dead, and to know him 
intimately and lovingly as a mighty hero, is to instill into 
one’s own soul something of the elements of greatness. 
We know of nothing finer to recommend to any man, and 
especially to any preacher or leader, than to be a tireless 
and reverent student of some great and noble character. 
Herein has been the weakness of too many preachers. 
They have never really mastered any one great book, 
they have never been literally possessed by any one great 
hero, they have never taken the years of time and study 
and repetition of reading which are necessary in order to 
know some one great soul. What a paltry acquaintance 
most ministers have of even such a commanding and 
crucial a character as St. Paul! How little they have 
read about him! How seldomly has he been their com- 
panion! They have read one book, maybe two, about him. 
They have read short commentaries upon some of his 
letters. But how many have ever really mastered the 
man? But here is a great student like Dr. Jefferson 
spending thirty years pursuing his study of this one great 
apostle through volume after volume and author after 
author, going over and over the apostle’s words and 
letters again and again, in order that he might really 
know him and understand him. This is the kind of read- 
ing and the kind of study that it takes to make a really 
great man. And if we had more of such reading, we 


_ Would have a larger number who would raise themselves 


out of mediocrity into greatness of mind and heart and 
power of leadership. 


E wish that it were possible to persuade a number 

of our ministers, and especially our young minis- 

ters, to undertake really and truly to master some one 
great character, and to be mastered by him. Next after 
Christ himself, the writer would surely take Paul. None 
other has ever played such a dominant part in the thought 
and life of the Christian world as he. And none other 
has ever been misunderstood and misinterpreted more 
often and more generally than he. Surely every minister 
of the gospel ought to pursue his study of this great man 
with tireless zest, not through one book or two, nor spas- 
modically ; but with thoroughness and completeness year 
by year. Scores of books have been written on him, many 
of them great books, indispensable books. Several 
should be in every minister’s library. Within the past 
few months four especially noteworthy have come from 
the press, and we earnestly recommend our ministers to 
begin their fall reading with this fourfold study of Paul. 
First we would take the one by Dr. Jefferson, “The 
Character of Paul,’* in order to get an impress of the 
man himself. It is not a sketch of his life, it is a picture 
ot the man—his strength, his weakness, his breadth, his 
narrowness, him himself. It is.a description by one who 
loves and reveres him passionately, and who is highly 
skilled in the art of delineation. It is a book which one 
will treasure and speak of with enthusiasm. And it is so 
written that laymen as well as preachers should cherish it. 


EXT of the four we would take “The Apostle Paul 
and the Modern World’? by Professor Peabody. The 
author is so widely known and recognized as one of the 
ablest and most illuminating writers on Biblical subjects 
today that it is sufficient praise to say that this is one of 
the very best products from his pen. In it he seeks first . 
to understand Paul and Paul’s day in order to arrive at 
the underlying principles in the teachings of Paul and 
especially those which are of immediate and most prac- 
tical concern to the life and thought of our own day. It 
brings Paul, the Apostle, from the distant past, and from 
the Jewish and Gentile surroundings, and thrusts him 
into the very center of American life with a living and 
thrilling message for our own day. No Bible student can 
afford to miss this great study of the great apostle. The 
third book is a new edition of one of the really great books 
concerning Paul. It is a sketch of the development of his 
doctrine written by Auguste Sabatier,’ the exhaustive 


1The Character of Paul. By Charles E. Jefferson. Macmillan. $2.25. 
?The Apostle Paul and the Modern World. By Francis G. Peabody. Macmillan.‘ $2.50, 
*The Apostle Paul, By Auguste Sabatier. Doran. $2.00. 
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attempt of a great scholar to trace the changes which 
took place in the mind and heart of Paul as he “grew in grace” 
under the tutoring of the Holy Spirit through the remarkable 
experiences which fate meted out to him. It follows the modern 
historical method, and seeks to know and understand Paul just 
as he was and his teachings just as they were meant to be. And 
even if one must dissent from some of the author’s conclusions, no 
thoughtful man will feel that he could possibly dispense with this 
solid volume once that he has read it. It is a book for pro- 
longed and careful study and is an invaluable addition to the 
literature on the great apostle. 


THE fourth volume will be of particular concern to our readers 

and to all others interested in the pressing question of Christian 
unity. It is Dr. Cowden’s work on the Epistle to the Ephesians 
entitled, “St. Paul on Christian Unity.’4* It is a discussion of the 
need and the possibility of unity in the Church and an exposition 
of the author’s conviction.that Paul in his Epistle to the Ephesians, 
makes an eloquent plea for the oneness of Christ’s Church, and 
lays down the principles upon which that unity can be maintained. 
One will find some propositions in it with which he will not 
agree; but we do not see how anyone can remain unmoved by its 
fervent presentation of the absolute necessity for Christian union 
and of Paul’s great appeal for organic unity among the followers 
of Jesus Christ. 

To really devour these four books until they become a part 
of the reader’s mind and heart will greatly enlarge his life and 
better fit him for service. 


The Foreigner 


O much has been said, and so much is still being said, against 
the foreigners who come to our shores that we wish every 
Christian in America had to sit down and prayerfully ponder 

the principle which Brother DeVore laid down in our issue of Au- 
gust 14. To him these foreigners are an opportunity and a duty. 
They are ser.t to us as God’s way of compelling us to face the 
task of their evangelization and Christianization—a task which 
we evaded just so long as they remained in their own native lands, 
helpless and hopeless so many of them. The Church in America 
has never seemed to feel any keen sense of responsibility to the 
great European fields for Christian effort. Slowly we were man- 


ning our forces for foreign mission work in the great Oriental - 


fields—and this we should have done—but the Church in America 
was doing little or nothing to try to better conditions for the down- 
trodden masses of Europe, when God began pouring bits of this 
oppressed humanity cnto our shores that we might be compelled 
to take care of it at first hand. 

That the Church has not even done this first hand in any royal 
Christian manner is everywhere apparent, to our shame. These 
foreigners have found our land strange, our customs new and con- 
fusing; and the happy dreams which they had had of wealth and 
fortune have been wiped out in rapid disillusionment. But the 
churches and Christian forces of our great cities were for years 
almost wholly indifferent to their need, and sometimes even un- 
kindj}y disposed tewards them. If this has been true of churches, 
it has been exccssively true of individual Christians. To hear many 
Christian folks here in America talk, one would hardly suppose 
that these foreigners were human beings—men and women, fathers 
and mothers, with little babes whom they love and for whom, in 
most part, they toil as faithfully as do most Americans for their 
children. 

There has been a vast deal of misrepresentation and misun- 
derstanding of the foreigners during the past two or three years 
especially. There are bad foreigners, of course, plenty of them— 
but so are there bad Americans, all too many of them. There are 
foreigners criminally inclined; but so are there Americans who 
are criminals—and many of them from the oldest and “most. 
highly respected” families. But the vast majority of foreigners 
are well intentioned, desperately hard working, and trying to make 


‘Saint Paul on Christian Unity, By John B. Cowden. Revell. $1.50. 
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en honorable and respectable living. They are ignorant, their ways 
are not our ways, they are easily misled and confused. But it igs 
astonishing, indeed marvelously hopeful, how quickly they respond Lifting 
to kindly treatment and to Christian effort, and how quickly their 
children are lost in the common crowds of Americans, not to be ; ne 
identified by any distinguishing peculiarities from our own natiy it he * 
sons. If the churches of America had been doing their duty, ‘4 1 life, 
the Christian prople of America had been helpfully inclined, all of gl 
these years, Amrrica would not now have any grievous “problem” ppeena 
with her foreigners. ago. F 
There are problems now, serious ones. There are conditions : hal 
which must be overcome for the good of all. But this cannot be ac- Aaoety| 
complished by ill will or unkindness, but only by the Christian relation 
spirit—when we have learned to look upon these foreigners among The 
us as our opportunity and privilege. We will never do it by for- dent, ir 
getting that they are human beings, or by treating them differ- To 1 
ently than we ourselves would want to be treated if we had gone cleanly 
out as strangers in a strange land in the hope of making a better be solve 
home for ourselves and our children. —is thi 
Botl 
Mental Suicide a 
ERHAPS if some one else says it our ministers after awhile ye 
will begin to think it is so. Again and again The Herald country 
has insisted that it is useless for any preacher to imagine kindrec 
that he can keep on preaching to any self-respecting congregation the ver 
unless he reads periodicals and books—new books and plenty of ing fru 
them. A good many of our fellows act as if they do not believe it, in the 
even though they themselves have to hunt a new place to preach time in 
every few years. But the Zion’s Herald, one of the greatest re- their le 
ligious periodicals in America, knows what it is talking about more 1 
when it declares: God’s € 
The pastor who does not read incessantly will soon be a ys Mr. D: 
mental suicide and his congregation a valley of dead bones. C¢: nati 
People everywhere are reading. All this throws a tre- the hai 
mendous responsibility upon the preacher. He, too, must ; 
read. He must read something new every day. He must in the 
read not only the Bible, the classics, Church history, and the- begun- 
ology, but books on sociology, industrial ethics, religious psy- interne 
chology, and well-chosen fiction. The clergy at one time 
were the sole possessors of knowledge. That day was a 
part of what we call ancient history. The pity of it is that The Q 
many preachers do not know this. The only way in which The 
the modern preacher is able to retain and command the hard, : 
respect of his congregation is in being always in advance dec : 
of them in matters of general knowledge. : all 
It is a tragedy for the pastor himself and a tragedy for his .. | 
church when he will not read, read, read. No man in the ministry more - 
ought to think of less than a book every ten days—and many of the achiev 
most successful and busiest pastors of large churches make a book name> 
or more a week—besides many periodicals, of course. Yet we Georgi 
know many preachers who do not read a book a month, and who is now 
take hardly a single periodical that is really worth while. And yet not be 
they complain because their church work does not go satisfactorily. So mu 
It is no wonder. They are mentally lazy—as soon as their wet pe 
suicidal habits finish the work, they will be mentally dead. Churches ceived 
do not want pastors who are going into intellectual decline. In 
travel 
The Spiritual Basis el 
F we were to write a whole book, cr a dozen books, we could Canad 
I not fully convey to anyone our conviction that a great amount a Uni 
of Christian effort is being worse than wasted because it has finding 
no spiritual basis. But maybe if we try to say it in these few us in 
words, it will make a deeper and more lasting impression upon our ness v 
readers than if we did write the dozen books. There is no hope of well a 
getting very far in any kind of Christian effort, there is no hope of reliabl 
making any very great or any very permanent progress in any kind Journ 
of Christian reform, unless there is a spiritual preparation and that 
foundation for it. Organization is necessary, and machinery may Un 
add much to efficiency. But both organization and machinery will sold b 
be deceptive and disappointing unless there is great spiritual brewe: 
power permeating them. 
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Lifting the Political Campaign to a Higher Plane 


One thing for which every true American ought to be glad, 

if he has any understanding at all of the deep spiritual principles 
def life, is that the Republican leaders seem determined to lift their 

campaign this year very much higher, wherein it touches inter- 
national questions, than the one conducted by that party four years 
ago. President Coolidge in his speech of acceptance declared: 

We believe in the law of service, which teaches us that we can 
improve ourselves only by helping others. We know that these 
principles are applicable alike to our domestic and our foreign 
relations. We cannot live to ourselves alone. 

The italics are ours. And Mr. Dawes, candidate for vice-presi- 
dent, in his speech of acceptance put it in this way: 

To morally rot in a policy of national isolation rather than to 
cleanly contest in those mental battle fields in which questions must 


be solved for the advancement of civilization, both here and abroad 
—is that the temper of the American people?) I think not! 


Both quotations sound decidedly different, in fact exactly the 
reverse, from the unchristian doctrine of national isolation and 
selfish security on which the Republicans waged their campaign 
four years ago. It will be remembered that they plastered this 
country over with great signs reading “America First” and 
kindred slogans which put the essence of national selfishness into 
the very blood of our people. Some of the disastrous and humiliat- 
ing fruitage of such unchristian teaching has already been reaped 
in the scourge of corruption and low political aims which for a 
time infested Washington; and the men of that party have learned 
their lesson and are trying to get this campaign onto a very much 
more wholesome plane of international thinking. It is one of 
God’s eternal laws that selfishness putrefies—a spiritual law which 


_»Mr. Dawes recognizes when he fears “to morally rot in a policy 
“¢ 


SE national isolation.” It will take a long time yet to undo all of 
the harm that came from the selfishness and low ideals implanted 
in the campaign four years ago; but we are glad the process has 
begun—even if it is still only partial and still very much afraid 


internationally. 


The Quebec Liquor Plan a Fiasco 

The liquor interests are surely dying. But they are dying 
hard, and are resorting to every possible trick to hoodwink and 
deceive the people into trying something else than straight-out 
prohibition and honest law enforcement. Just at the present time 
there is an effort, led by Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, who is 
more notorious as a wet advocate than he is notable for any 
achievernent in the educational world, to resurrect under another 
name the old dispensary system which proved such a failure in 
Georgia, South Carolina, and Russia some years ago and which 
is now proving equally a fiasco in Quebec. The two plans may 
not be identical in detail, but the working principle is the same. 
So much has been said in praise of the Quebec plan by some of the 
wet periodicals, and so many good people have been honestly de- 
ceived about it, that it is well to know the real facts. 

In our issue of July, 10, Brother Hermon Eldredge, in his first 
travel article, described the bad liquor conditions he found in Mon- 
treal. Two letters concerning his articles will be found among our 
communications this week. The one from an old resident in 
Canada sustains his views; but one from Rev. Charles J. Dutton, 
@ Unitarian pastor in Erie, Pennsylvania, takes exception to his 
findings. But Mr. Eldredge, since his return, has reiterated to 
Us in person and in detail the widespread drinking and drunken- 
ness which he observed in that city, including drunken women as 
Well as men; and well attested observations from periodicals as 
teliable as the Philadelphia North American, The Ladies’ Home 
Journal, and the Canadian White Ribbon Tidings, leave no doubt 
that Mr. Dutton must be mistaken as to conditions there. 

Under the Quebec law, passed in 1921, all spirits and wine are 
sold by a liquor commission, while beer is sold to dealers by the 

rs who pay to the government a tax of five percent on all 
their sales for this privilege. Beer is soldvto the consumer by the 
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The Trend of Events 


“nessing here in the United States this year. 





glass or bottle in “taverns,” to be consumed on the premises. These 
taverns are for the most part the same premises as the old saloons, 
with the bar removed and replaced by small tables and chairs. 
Wine and beer may be sold, with meals only, in eating houses and 
hotels. There are no “saloons” so far as the name goes; for they 
are now called “taverns,” and instead of getting drunk standing 
up at the bar, the folks now get drunk sitting down. With such 
comfort, they can drink longer and harder! 

At first the beer was not to contain more than 2.51 percent of 
alcohol, and the wine and cider not more than 6.94 percent by 
weight, which means considerably more by volume. But after a 
trial the brewers found that the old-timers did not care for drinks 
with so little kick in them. They were losing money. So the 
content has been changed until they are “light” only in name. 
Quebec beer now contains six to twelve percent alcohol, while the 
wines carry fifteen percent or more. 


How the Plan Promotes Real Temperance 


How splendidly this system works for the “real temperance” 
which the wet speakers have been telling us so much about is 
demonstrated by the fact that the Montreal police court records 
for the last two years show that 12,048 persons arrested in that 
city were found, according to the official formula, “lying drunk 
in a public street or public place.” These fine examples of “real 
temperance” were “not just maundering drunk,” as an observer 
says, “not singing drunk, not shouting drunk, not fighting drunk, 
not staggering drunk, but ‘lying drunk in a public street or public 
place.’ ” 

Thus there is no comparison to our statistics of drunkenness, 
as on this side of the line one does not need to be lying helpless 
in a public place in order to be arrested for drunkenness. And 
just how uplifting a substitute for the saloon those government- 
controlled “taverns” really are, is indicated by the following from 
the pen of Mr. A. B. McDonald, who made a painstaking investiga- 
tion of the whole Quebec system for The Ladies’ Home Journal: 


I went that night into twelve saloons where nothing was sold 
but the beer which the government of Quebec says makes for 
temperance and sobriety. They were the same old saloons, except 
that the men sat at tables instead of standing at a bar; and they 
drank beer instead of whisky. There were the same old smells, 
same old maudlin songs and laughter, same old vulgarity, same old 
quarreling and wrangling, same old drunks. Before midnight I 
saw one hundred men drunk on beer, not all of them dead drunk, 
but all unmistakably drunk. Between midnight and morning, in 
a cabaret and half a dozen bootlegging clubs and joints I saw 
hundreds of women drinking, and fully one-third of them were 
drunk. ... In the city of Hull, in a saloon as large as a big 
church, I saw 400 men at tables, drinking beer, all talking and 
arguing’ and cursing together, some singing, and many drunk. 

And then of course there is the political end of it. It is perfect- 
ly obvious to every thinking man that such a government-controlled 
system would inject the liquor business into politics even more 
viciously and corruptively than it was in this country. It is freely 
charged that the liquor system is used in the Quebec Parliament 
to build up a political machine, that licenses are issued as a 
political sop to get backers, and that the brewers spend large sums 
in financing the party from which they hope to get the best results. 
A newspaper editor declared to Mr. McDonald: 

The government of Quebec is a political machine built upon 
beer. The liquor business in: Quebec is controlled, not by the gov- 
ernment, but by the brewers, and the brewers control the govern- 
ment, too, just as the brewers of the United States would control 
its government if you legalize the sale of beer there. 


Contrast that pathetic condition with the practical freedom 
from pressure or corruption which our political campaign is wit- 
The various parties 
here refused absolutely to have anything to do with the effort to 
annul prohibition. Anyone who thinks that liquor influence is not 
practically eliminated from the politics of this nation should look 
at the vote given Homer Durand, the one lone wet candidate for 
Governor, in the Ohio primaries.. Or should compare the part the 
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brewers and distillers took in our political conventions this year 
with the sway they! held over them before the days of prohibition. 
The liquor business is absolutely bad anyway you take it, and 
anyway you try to handle it. And the only reasonable thing is 
to kill it dead. 


The Plan Does not Stop Bootlegging or Other Lawlessness 


But the revelation which will doubtless be the most distressing 
to the advocates of the plan is that, instead of doing away with 
bootlegging and moonshining, it really seems almost to increase 
such lawlessness. The Ladies’ Home Journal investigator says: 


While I was in Hull revenue officers raided a score of farm- 
houses, seized several illicit stills, three forty-three-gallon barrels, 
eleven drums, and many jugs of moonshine whisky, and arrested 
forty men, including the mayor of Gatinean village. A few weeks 
before, a raid in Quebec city had rounded up fifty-five bootleggers 
and moonshiners, and a still big enough to make 2,000 gallons of 
whisky a day was unearthed in Montreal. 


The current number of the Canadian White Ribbon Tidings, 
the W. C. T. U. periodical, contains a number of reports indicating 
the disastrous results of the Quebec plan. One county W. C. T. U. 
Convention in Quebec “deplored the increase of sales and ease with 
which liquor can be procured under the Quebec liquor act.” And 
an article by S. G. E. McKee relates: 


At the late convention of the World’s League Against Alcohol- 
ism, held in Toronto, a most searching and convincing exposure was 
made by Mr. Cooke, of Vancouver, of the government control 
scheme as seen in British Columbia. The figures of the crimes and 
drunkenness, the desecration of the Sabbath, the loose morals and 
the brazen impurities that stalk the streets, were appalling. A 
big revenue! Yes, but at what a cost! It will take a generation 
to come back to normal in the domestic, municipal, and political 
standing of other years in the history of British Columbia... . 

And Quebec is going through a bitter experience which will 
leave her with scars and shame, for selling her birthright for a 
mess of pottage or less. 


The temperance committee of the Montreal Presbytery had 
the following to say in a recent report: 


This Presbytery warns our fellow workers in the cause of re- 
form throughout Canada against believing that government control 
eliminates the evils associated with the liquor traffic. That we re- 
gard it to be a patriotic duty to make it known that bootlegging 
flourishes in and from this Province as never before and that 
drunkenness and the drug traffic are on the increase as never 
before, and that the Quebec system of government control is socially 
injurious and not a success. 


And meanwhile drinking increases in leaps and bounds under 
this wonderful “true temperance” system. During the last year 
the brewers were trying to sell a 2.51 percent beverage, the output 
was 6,400,000 gallons. During the first year after the alcoholic 
limit was raised, it was 21,700,000 gallons, and the brewers boast 
that their 1923 sales exceeded 25,000,000 gallons. For the year 
ending April 30, 1923, the liquor bill for the province was $19,- 
698,773 sold in government stores and $13,891,127 for beer and 
wine, making a total of $33,599,900. Brewery stock which three 
years ago was quoted at $15 a share is now held at $185. 


Disease Scourges in the Past 

So many are always ready to declare that the present evil is 
“the worst ever known” that it is well to keep in mind some of 
the experiences through which humanity has already passed. In 
the matter of scourges of disease, for instance, The Universalist 
Leader reminds us that— 


Smallpox is said to have caused 50,000,000 deaths in Europe 
in the Eighteenth Century. 
occasion to study old death records sees that smallpox occurred in 
the early period with a frequency that is amazing in contrast with 
modern experience since the introduction of vaccination. One 
death in every ten in the city from 1785 to 1800 was from this 
disease. Today, to our shame be it said, we still have individual 
cases and occasional restricted epidemics in the United States, 
but nothing in comparison with the past. 

From 1345 to 1351 the bubonic plague raged beyond its usual 
range in the Orient. It is conservatively estimated that in Europe 
25,000,000 persons died from it. England lost one-half of her 
inhabitants. 

In “1761 half -of the entire population in England died under 





In New York City, anyone who has - 
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twenty years of age, so little understanding was there at that 
time of methods of conserving health and life. 

In 1832 and 1849-50 cholera carried off 8,000 persons in New 
Orleans out of a total population of approximately 55,000. 

Typhus has been a scourge of the world. In an epidemic start- 
ing in 1846 from a focus in Ireland, there are said to have been 
one million cases. In the war between Russia and Turkey in 
1877-8 typhus attacked the Russians. One hundred thousand meng 
had the disease and of these one-half died. In the European war 
there was a Serbian epidemic spreading from the Danube to the 
Greek frontier and causing 135,000 deaths. This epidemic, how- 
ever, through the efforts of the Sanitary Commissions was checked 
in less than four months. 

In former times the neglect which was the portion of prisoners 
sometimes brought swift and terrible punishment. In the famous 
Black Assizes in England the judge on the bench, the barristers 
and solicitors and others in attendance in the court were smitten 
with “prison fever,” i. e., typhus, contracted from the men and 
women who had been confined in the filthy jails. 

In New York some years ago, there were reported one hundred 
cases of typhus and typhoid fever in a single house in a year. 

Typhoid is going the way of typhus. In the Spanish-American 
war one man out of. every six had it. Out of an army of 107,793 
men, 1,580 died of it. In the World War of an army of about 
4,000,000, 213 died of typhoid fever. One man in 3,756 contracted 
the disease. 

In both army and civilian population typhoid inoculation, pro- 
tection of water and food supplies, the campaigns against the house 
fly and for proper disposal of bodily wastes, have accomplished 
wonders. In tuberculosis, too, the reduction of mortality and 
morbidity is known to all. 

= 

Two things have recently occurred in France of extraordinary 
interest to the American people, says The Christian Herald. 
Strangely enough the daily newspapers have let them pass almost 
without notice. One is the election of Gaston Doumergue as the 
first Protestant President of the Republic. The other is the eleva- 
tion to the premiership of Edouard Herriot president of La Lique 
Nationale Coutre I’ Alcoolisme—the League for the Control of 
Alcohol. A Protestant President of the Calvinist faith and a 
premier who is head of the nation’s dry forces! Surely France has ~ 
changed. Nothing more completely illustrates the thorough separa- 
ticn of church and State than the election of M. Doumergue in 
which four Cures took part. In the view of observers in Paris the 
move means also the abolition of the French embassy to the 
Vatican. 

3 

The Father and Son Movement originated at a Y. M. C. A. 
banquet of fathers and sons at Providence, R. I., in 1907. Already 
Father and Son Week is observed in more than twenty nations. 
In the United States alone upwards of three millions of fathers and 
sons joined in such events during the past year. Plans are being 
made for the observance this year to come during the week of 
November 9-16. The World’s Committee of the Y. M. C. A. is 
planning to co-operate in making the Father and Son Movement 
universal. 

cs 

One of the heaviest jolts which has as yet been given to liquor 
smuggling is the order issued the other day by Attorney-General 
Stone to apply the tariff act of 1922 in prosecuting liquox-smug- 
gling cases. The tariff law provides penalties of imprisonment 
and a fine of $5,000 for smugglers of goods, including whisky. 
This is so much more severe than the simple fine of $500 which 
the National Prohibition Act provides for first offenses, without a 
penitentiary sentence, that its application is bound to have -good 
effect. 

C3 


There seems to be no need in the way of special kinds of 
Bibles or translations of Scripture that some one does not furnish 
them. We all know of the innumerable versions in dialect for 
particular missionary territories, and of the volumes for the blind 
printed in type which they can read. Now comes the special large- 
type Scripture portions which have been prepared by the New 
York Bible Society for the use of patients in hospitals, where 
large type is especially needed. An edition of 150,000 of these 
portions has been issued at the remarkably low price of three cents 
each. 
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should include in our estimate. 


narrowness into life. 


nation, and all outside of this as 
barbarians. So do different bodies 
of believers, one holding, as we say, 
one religion and another another, 
separate themselves. Christian sects 
bandy among themselves the words 
a and infidel, and the words 
//@ire felt to mark a chasm as wide 
as that which separates earth from 
heaven. It is no wonder that many, 
seeing this bitterness and self-as- 
sertion, this contempt and hate, 
should doubt whether there is any 
religion, whether all are not alike 
deluded or deluding; should main- 
tain that at least all religions are 
alike, so that it is no matter which 
of them a man accepts there may 
be a truth somewhere; meanwhile 
he must wait. 


I believe that, in a serse differ- 
ent from any that has yet been re- 
ferred to, there is one religion in 
the world, and only one; one faith, 
and only one. But to reach this 
thought we must move carefully. 
We must, in the first place, sepa- 
tate in our mind religion from the- 
ology; for there are many theolo- 
gies and only one religion. Reli- 
gion is everywhere the same, the- 
ology is everywhere different. This 
truth can be made clear by com- 
paring the relation of religion to 
theology with that of the air to 
the atmosphere. In our common 
Speech we use very often the 
gers air and atmosphere as if 

hey meant the same thing. We 
speak of the air being heavy or 
light, healthy and unhealthy, moun- 
tain air, sea air, country air, night 
alr, and malarious air. It would 
Perhaps surprise many to be told 
t the air is everywhere the 








er another, we would perhaps mention 
the Mohammedan, Brahman, Chinese 
Christian; we might give the different 
forms of the Christian religion, such as the 
Catholic and Protestant, with their innumer- 
able sects that divide and break up Chris- 
tendom, and at first thought, unite in regard 
to this manifoldness of religion and differ 
only as to the number of religions that we 


I’ we were to reckon up one religion aft- 


If, however, it should be stated that there 
is but one religion in the world, this state- 
ment would be generally accepted; for there 
would be a look of intelligence, satisfaction, 
and self-content on many faces, as one and 
another would respond, “Yes, there is but 
one religion in the world and that is ours.” 

It is this confidence that there is but one 
religion in the world and that that is ours, 
which has introduced so much bitterness and 
The Chinese have 
walled themselves in, and look upon their 
country as the central flowery and celestial 


Only One Religion 


BY REV. S. L. BEOUGHER 


same, that it may be indeed denser 
or rarer, that it may be more pure 
or less pure, but that the air, as such, is ab- 
solutely invariable; by night and by day, by 
the seashore or in the region of swamps, in 
the city, in the country, in Europe, Asia, Af- 
rica and America, and far out in the midst 
of the almost boundless reaches of the 
ocean, the air is everywhere the same. It 
has its fixed chemical combination, and con- 
tains here and everywhere eight parts of 
oxygen by weight to twenty-eight to nitro- 


gen. This combination of elements in this 
proportion never changes. It is permanent- 
ly fixed. 


On the other hand, the atmosphere is al- 
ways changing. It is different in the night 
from what it is in the daytime, different 
on one day from what it was on another; 
different in America from what it is in Eu- 
rope and Africa; different in city and in 
country, by the seashore and among the 
swamps. The atmosphere is the air, togeth- 
er with whatever exhalations from the earth 
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The Student Hymn 
By Dr. Frank Mason North 
Tune: Materna 


HE world’s astir! The clouds of storm 
Have melted into light, 

Whose streams aglow from fountains warm 
Have driven back the night. 

Now brightens dawn toward golden day; 
The earth is full of song; 

Far stretch the shining paths away, 
Spring forward! Hearts, be strong! 


Where lies our path? We seek to know, 
To measure life, to find 

The hidden springs of truth whence flow 
The joys of heart and mind. 

We dream of days beyond these walls, 
The lure of gold we feel; 

Life beckons us and learning calls, 
Loud sounds the world’s appeal. 


But thou, O Christ, are Master here; 
Redeemed by thee we stand; 

We challenge life without a fear; 
We wait for thy command. 

For thy command is victory, 
And glory crowns the task; 

We follow thee, and only thee, 
Thy will alone we ask. 


Give us the wisdom from above; 
We pledge our loyalty. 

Change flash of hope to flame of love 
And doubt to certainty. 

In thy great will, O Master Mind, 
In thee, O Master Heart, 

Our guerdon and our guide we find, 
Our Lord, our King, thou art. 


—Western Christian Advocate. 
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are mingled with it. The atmosphere takes 
up everything. It takes the vapor from the 
sea; it takes the malaria from the swamps; 
it takes the sweetness of the flowers and 
the corruption of decay; it takes the carbon 
from combustion and from the breath of all 
living creatures. 
contain only a small part of the atmosphere; 
sometimes it may be almost excluded by it; 
gases and vapors and smoke may take its 
place and banish it. 

Religion is often spoken of when we mean 
theology, just as we often speak of air when 
we mean the atmosphere. 
religion is the same and has always been 
the same from the beginning. 
more or less pure, but the difference is only 
between more or less. Its peculiar elements 
and their relations are always the same. I 
do not say merely that they ought to be the 
same, but they ara the same. 
religion and one faith; but theology is con- 
tinually changing. It is different in one re- 
gion from another, in one time from what it 


The air may sometimes 


But like the air, 


It may be 


There is one 


is in another; and that which 
makes the difference between the- 
ology and religion is that precisely 
which makes the difference between 
the atmosphere and the air, for 
theology is always full of exhala- 
tions from the world. It takes up 
the faults, the prejudices, the im- 
perfections of our lower life; it is 
made foul by human passion. It 
takes up into itself the malarious 
breath of old traditions which have 
been left like pools or swamps after 
the living waters that have brought 
them have passed away, and they 
remain stagnant and corrupt. 


Analyze the theology of a time 
or community and you will find 
the traditions and the prejudices 
that prevail there, mingled with 
more or less religion; but analyze 
religion, and it is everywhere the 
same. Theology, like the atmos- 
phere, may be sometimes health 
giving, or it may breed even death. 
Religion, like the air, can bring 
only life. When I say that there 
is but one religion, I mean there is 
but one central religious truth, and 
this finds itself expressed with 
more or less clearness, with more 
or less purity, with more or less 
contradiction, in all forms of reli- 
gion that are worthy of the name. 
This one religious truth is the 
goodness of God and the confidence 
that man may place in this for lifa 
or death. This is the one faith 
that is common to all religious 
souls. Theology is the result of 
human reason, human invention, of 
human prejudice, of human super- 
stition, or human tradition. It 
may contain things that are utterly 
at variance with a true religious 
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faith; it constructs its own theories of God’s 
methods, and forms its own schemes to rep- 
resent man’s relation tohim. It may say with 
religion that God is good, and then it may go 
to affirm things in regard to him which are 
inconsistent with all possible goodness. 
Thus theologies differ; they contend; they 
excite hatreds and enmities; but religion is 
always one, is always at peace. One relig- 
ious faith affirms the goodness of God and 
the trust that men may put in it for life 
and for death. We should have in our minds 
and hearts the knowledge and the feeling 
that the word “faith” when applied to re- 
ligion can mean nothing else than this. The 
meaning of the word “faith” is confidence, 
and no man can imagine himself as using 
the word in any simple human relation in 
any other sense. As the word “gospel” 
means good news and no bad news can be 
called gospel, so faith means belief in the 
good, and no belief in anything that is not 
good can be called faith. Thus the word 
“faith” implies a wholeness, a healthfulness, 
an elasticity, a confidence, a hope. There is 
but one faith in the world; and if there is 
but one faith, there is corresponding with 
this but one religion, and this religion is 
faith in the good God and love of him, and 
obedience to him, and love of his children. 


When men talk theology they differ and 
this is the reason for the friction between 
the so-called Fundamentalists and Modern- 
ists which is disturbing the peace of the 
Church to the great detriment of its mis- 
sion at the present time; but when men talk 
religion they agree. It is beautiful to see 
how in all times of exaltation, in the grand 
crises which bring out the real emotions of 
the heart, in'moments of sorrow or common 
peril, the language of theology is forgotten, 
its discord ceases, and the common language 
of religion expresses the common emotions 
of all hearts. The skylark builds his nest 
low down upon the earth; but when he sings, 
he leaves his nest and soars far up into the 
sky. So many a spirit builds its theological 
nest down in the dark places of the earth, 
but when it sings, it leaves its nest, like the 
skylark and soars in the ecstacy of prayer 
and praise, and one would never suspect, as 
its notes fall from the heavens, where its 
nest is, or what it is made of. 


It is pleasant to look over the index in 
our hymn books and see the names that are 
grouped there—Thoreau, Wesley, Watts, 
Parker, Doddridge, Madam Guyon. There 
are hymns from Lyra Catholica, the Brev- 
iary, from the Christian Examiner; and 
from the Moravian, from the Wesleyan, the 
Episcopalian, the Methodist collections. 
Luther, Cowper, Ralph Waldo Emerson, 
Furness, Clarke, and innumerable others 
meet there; representing all creeds and all 
forms of belief. If these writers could meet 
and begin to talk theology together, what a 
jargon there would be. But these theologies 
are only their nests, far down among the 
thorns often, and amid the shadows. While 


there is discord and variance in Zion be- 
cause of the difference in theological teach- 


ing; their song is one, their religion is one, 
for they utter the one faith. 

In an old volume describing the sufferings 
of the lost, a chapter is given to the tor- 
ments of each sense, showing that the tor- 
tures of Nero and other cruel tyrants were 
nothing to the sufferings of the lost; for 
these tyrants were finite, but God was in- 
finite. Each chapter was followed by a 
prayer, a prayer to the Infinite Love; a 
prayer full of faith and sweetness and ten- 
derness. It seemed impossible that the two 
forms of utterance should stand in one book, 
should be the expression of one man. But 
in one the head spoke, and in the other the 
heart; in the one theology, and in the other 
religion. We differ in our conceptions of 
the so-called fundamental doctrines of the 
Bible such as the fall of man, the Trinity, 
the incarnation of Christ, etc. This is only 
a difference in theology; but so far as re- 
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ligion goes we are one; we all start at the 
same point—“Praise God, from whom all 
blessings flow”—and close with the supreme 
confidence in God’s goodness for life and for 
death. The one religion—that is what Jesus 


preached in the Sermon on the Mount. 


or such 
thing. | 
their sh« 
not kno 
wooden | 


prayed in the Lord’s Prayer. It is what hi eir spo 
/ jy tha 
ome an 


is what he uttered in parables by the sea or 
in familiar talk by the wayside. This is 
what sustains the mourner in her sorrov, 
the sufferer in his pain, the strong in his 
struggles after the highest life, the weak in 
his helplessness. Each thinks it is his pe- 
culiar theology that helps him, but it is not. 
It is the religion that is common to all, 
They may leave men’s theology behind them 
in the church; but their religion is nothing 
if it does not go with them out of doors and 
work with them on the street, and rest with 
them in their homes. 
Graham, North Carolina. 


A Christian Education Pilgrimage 


BY HERMON ELDREDGE 


IX. “ON TO THE CONTINENT” 


T was on my birthday when we left Ox- 
| ford for London and to cross the channel 
for Holland that night. As the ancient 
university with its gray spires faded away 
in the distance there came to me the tribute 
of the poet who sang: 
I saw the spires of Oxford 
As I was passing by; 
The gray old spires of Oxford 
Against the pearl-gray sky. 


My heart was with the Oxford men 


Who went abroad to die. 
* * * 


They left the peaceful river, 
The cricket field, the quod, 

The shaven lawns of Oxford, 
To seek a bloody sod; 

They gave their merry youth away 
Fer country and for God. 


God rest you, happy gentlemen, 
Who laid your good lives down, 

Who took the khaki and the gun 
Instead of cap and gown; 

God bring you to a fairer place 
Than even Oxford town. 

And now “Oxford town” fades from phys- 
ical vision, if not from memory, and back 
to London again to pick and pack for an 
evening train to the channel and a night 
boat to Hook of Holland and so on to the 
Continent. 

We men told all sorts of stories about the 
roughness of the English Channel and the 
London papers that day carried the story of 
the rough crossing of M. Herriot, the 
French Prime Minister, to meet Premier 
MacDonald in conference. We pushed and 
jostled our way on to the pier and amid the 
inysterious signs in all languages we man- 
aged to go every way but the right one and 
finally even to find that way when with pass- 
ports and tickets and papers which we knew 
not the meaning of we were finally carried 
with the crowd on board the great boat and 
fouud ourselves at sea again with the lights 
of England fading in the distance and a 
long dark waste of waters ahead. 

It may have been as rough as we were 
warned it would be, but I am no judge of 
that for I took myself to my stateroom and 





wmever expected to see such a warfare on dirt 


knew positively nothing whatever until day- 
light when we were called to land. 

And now another push and crowd and 
shove and examination of baggage by cus- 
tom officers who ask you questions in a lan- 
guage you do not understand and after star- 
ing at them blankly they put a little wiggl 
mark on our bags and pass us on to be scrai jj 
inized by the passport official to whom we 
prove that we are true Americans with pa- 
pers showing that we have a right to be 
away from home and with a photograph of 
ourselves which looks something like us and 
that we are not bootleggers or custom run- 
ners and that we are married and sometimes 
live at home and that we have no evil in- 
tentions toward the country into which we 
are coming and no desire, plan, or purpose 
to carry it home as a souvenir. 


All this being passed we are booked and 
entrained for Amsterdam where we are to 
be initiated into the life of the Dutch Re 
public, which is a Republic with a queen if 
that is a fair statement. 

As we pass through the Holland country 
a new landscape greets us so different from 
England’s little fields and gardens and 
hedges and its confusing city life that we 
wonder if it was only yesterday that we left 
her shores. On this landscape there are no 
hedges and even no fences, but everywhere 
the canals and waterways form the divid- 
ing line of a flat country with black and 
white Holstein cows, cows, cows everywhere. 

We leave the train and go up the canals 
on one of the slow lumbering boats that we 
may get more intimate views of the com- 
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en route, and as we land and walk about 
here and there, by the wonderful cleanli- 
ness and neatness of the people and how 
they keep their houses. The Dutch house 
wife hates dirt and fights every speck of 
it to the bitter end. I never saw andl 
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or such neatness and precision in  every- 
thing. I knew that the Japanese take off 
their shoes as they enter a house, but I did 
not know that these tidy Dutch leave their 
wooden shoes on the doorstep as they enter 
eir spotless rooms. The rule is in the coun- 
ry that one end of the house is the 
ome and the other end the barn, and the 
place of the barn is kept as scrupulously 
clean as the house itself. In the narrow 
town streets the doorsteps are scoured and 
cleaned and then folded up against the house 
until there is need for use. We saw one 
thrifty Dutch housewife come to her front 
door with a large cloth and polish a push 
button of brass about the size. of the end 
of your finger and then solemnly close the 
door to seek within new worlds of dirt to 
conquer. 

One of the curious things of Holland is 
that the little Dutch boys and girls are 
clothed just alike in dresses with long hair 
ot curls as the case may be until they are 
six years of age. It was with difficulty 
that we were persuaded that these fair- 
faced, pretty little children with long gold- 
en curls hanging on their shoulders were 
beys. But they were and the only differ- 
ence in dress was the rule that in the boy’s 
dress there should be something of a check 
or plaid on the waist front, while in the 
girl’s there was flowered material worn. 
Both boys and girls wore cute little white 

far colored hoods exactly alike except that if 
@ would go up to them and examine them 
closely you would find that there was a lit- 
tle. circular spot on the back of the boys’ 
hoods about the size of-a silver dollar which 
did not appear on the girls’ hoods. 


All along the canals these little children 
greeted us with the only words of English 
they knew which were “Hello,—Good-by,— 
Penny,” and it seemed too bad that their lit- 
tle lives were being dwarfed by begging for 
that for which they evidently had no need. 


Vollendam and the Isle of Marken pre- 
serve the color and quaintness of the old 
Dutch dress and customs, but the cities show 
no sign of the costumes with which we are 
so familiar in pictures of Holland. Every- 
where you go you find canals in town or 
countryside, and Amsterdam, the great Hol- 
land city, has hundreds of miles of canals 
crossed by over three hundred bridges. To 
our surprise it is a veritable Venice except 
that in most places it has drives along the 
canals, although many streets have no 
drives and no street but the water street to 
the shops and residences. 


Aside from our country tour we visited 
three of the principal cities of Holland: 
Amsterdam, Leyden, and Haag, the last of 
which we know as “The Hague” and the 


) of the Peace Palace and the World 


ourt. Amsterdam stands to us for busi- 
Ness and is the commercial and industrial 
city of Holland and the “diamond center” of 
the world. 

Leyden with its university and the old 
thurch of the Pilgrim Fathers appeals to 
Ws educationally and religiously and the 
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Pilgrims add a flavor of unity and patriot- 
ism to our thought. The Hague is the sum- 
mer home of greatly beloved Queen Wilhel- 
mina and her beautiful “House in the 
Woods” vies in interest with the Peace Pal- 
ace. 

But I see that my space is filled and I 
have hardly begun to tell you about Holland 
as we saw it, but I will let you into a secret 
here which is this: I am determined to have 
more to say about these things in the future 
with you, and since I have the privilege of 
being managing editor of our Sunday-school 
papers you will find in them soon the sto- 
ries of Dutch boys and girls as well as the 
stories of Dutch cities and country life and 
our trip to the Queen’s “House in the 
Woods” and the Peace Palace and the street 
life and the wonderfully interesting people 


Some Ministers 
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cf Scotland, England, Holland, Belgium, 
Germany, and France, and their more won- 
derful history. At least our Sunday School 
Herald will carry much of this with “snap- 
shots” and stories which are of great inter- 
est to me at least, and which I hope to make 
of interest to you in our Sunday-school 
papers. 

But now we must leave for the next in- 
stailment a word about the Pilgrim Church 
and the Peace Palace before we pass on to 
Belgium which stood the first great shock of 
the World War and held the German, hordes 
until France could get to its feet to fight. 
It was a wonderful stand which changed 
what might have been a sad world’s history 
for one hundred years to come for you and 
me and all of us. 

The Hague, Holland. 


I Have Known 


THE REV. ELLEN GRANT GUSTIN 


By Dr. Martyn Summerbell 


HE Rev. Ellen G. Gustin, who passed 
T away at her home in Attleboro, Massa- 

chusetts, on April 29, 1924, was born 
at Frankfort, Waldo County, in the State 
of Maine, on March 8, 1835, and consequent- 
ly was in her ninetieth year. Her parents 
were Hezekiah and Margaret Grant and 
they were blessed with eleven children, sev- 
en of whom reached years of maturity. 

The influence of the family was soundly 
religious and she was led to give her heart 
to Christ and was baptized and received into 
the church when eleven years of age. The 


GNM 
THE EVENTIDE 


THE western sky's aglow with golden light; 
Earth’s shadows lengthen, lower sinks 
the sun; 
The day draws to a close, I face the night 
Of rest, God's gift to those whose task is 
done. 


My feet are weary, on them is the stain 
Of tiresome travel; I have known the 
strife 
‘Gainst unbelief and sin; oft known the pain 
Of those that fight that they may enter 
life. 


Sometimes the way was rough, and oft | 
walked 
Mid shadows deep, and faith and hope 
were low; 
Then he did walk beside me, and he talked 
’ On themes that cheered my soul, made it 
to glow. 


Dear Lord! as in the past, hold thou my 
hand, 
So shall my heart be stranger to all fear; 
Give me to catch the vision of that land 
Of light and life, of love and endless cheer. 





Grant: me thy ‘promise that it shall be light 
When falls the even-tide; then give me 


To hina 4 beyond the portals of earth's 
night, 
And share the life of those who never 
bag —Herald and Presbyter. 
SIAM 


strength of her faith was such that she 
began at once to attend the social meetings 
of the church, and there her voice was heard 
in witness of her confidence in the Savior, 
and in inviting others to serve him. As the 
years passed she felt moved by the various 
social reforms, and was ready to stand with 
others in the forefront and speak for them 
on the public platform. 

She was among those who advocated tem- 
perance in our own State of Maine at the 
time when but two States in the Union, 
Maine and Vermont, had outlawed the traf- 
fic in spirituous liquors. In the same way 
she pleaded the right of the black man to 
self-ownership long before John Brown 
made his all-advised attack on Harpers Fer- 
ry, and before Abraham Lincoln had issued 
his Emancipation Proclamation. She was 
also counted beside Susan B. Anthony, Har- 
riet Beecher Stowe, Lucy Stone, and others 
in the long struggle to secure the right of 
woman to appear on equal terms with man 
at the ballot box. When she began her min- 
istry—she was ordained in 1869, at West 
Mansfield, Massachusetts—our own people 
had not as yet organized any general Board 
of Missions. In our early day our Home 
Mission Work was carried on by individual 
preachers, they going forth two by two af- 
ter the example of the apostles, and being 
away from home frequently for months at 
a time. So Abner Jones traveled through 
Vermont, New Hampshire, and Massachu- 
setts. In central New York William Brad- 
ley and Joseph Blackmar began to preach 
and soon crossed over into Canada and 
started movements that led to the founding 
of Christian churches in Ontario. And later 
William Bradley and Isaac C. Goff -trav- 
ersed the same route together. Still later 
J. P. Watson, through the columns of The 
Herald of Gospel Liberty, started his Chil- 
dren’s Mission and encouraged the little peo- 
ple te bring their offerings on some Sun- 
day in June for home missions. ‘Mrs: Gus- 
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tin supported this movement and also the 
establishment of a General Mission Board, 
and led off along with Sisters Elizabeth 
Barry and Lizzie Haley and others in the 
organization of the Woman’s Mission 
Board, of which she was chosen the first 
president. It was to the joy of her great 
womanly heart that she lived to see the 
consummation of these movements for hu- 
man betterment, some of which to the most 
of our citizens seemed likely to be much 
longer delayed. But she witnessed the re- 
lease of the black man from bondage, the 
suffrage victory for woman and the elimi- 
nation of the legally licensed saloon 
throughout the land. 

My personal acquaintance with Mrs. Gus- 
tin began with the Summer Assembly at 
Craigville, when it was opened at the end of 
July in 1872, at which time seventy-two 
ministers from our own denomination and 
others were present. But we were enough 
together and I saw her enough in the pub- 
lic services to learn to admire her sincerity 
of purpose, her devotion to the Master, and 
her simple and womanly charm. She was 
ever so earnest, so modest, and yet so ef- 
fective in the presentation of her message, 
that it soon seemed perfectly natural for 
her to be the woman among all those men, 
the men and the woman alike commissioned 
to be preachers of Christ’s gospel. 

Year after year at these meetings on 
Cape Cod our acquaintance was renewed and 
strengthened until I was happy to feel that 
she had listed me among her friends. It 
was at the meeting of 1876 that I broached 
the question to her of coming to Brooklyn 
to hold a series of meetings, and she signi- 
fied her assent provided the matter could 
be arranged. Consequently when I opened 
services in September I was looking for- 
ward toward having such a revival meet- 
ing. 

At that period, the opening of the last 
quarter of the last century, the American 
people were not used to the idea of women 
as preachers. True enough, in the early 
history of our own people Nancy Cram and 
Abagail Roberts were active preachers and 
were quite influential in the pulpit, but with 
my congregation there was little knowledge 
of earlier history, and none at all of these 
worthy women. And as for women preach- 
ers in general, my people had never seen or 
heard one speak. Such being the case, it 
was imperative for me to proceed diplomat- 
ically. I laid before my deacons and trus- 
tees my desire for a revival meeting, to 
which they and the congregation agreed. 
Next the pastor mentioned the best preach- 
er available, who happened to be Mrs. Gus- 
tin. As the pastor enjoyed the confidence 
of his church they were willing to try the 
experiment. So a time was set and Mrs. 
Gustin was advised of the fact. 

There remained, however, the matter of 
entertainment for the preacher. There was 
no place in the parish for such a guest, and 
it looked as if it would be necessary for her 
to be received into the pastor’s home. But 

(Continued on page twenty-two) 
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Why Henry Ward Beecher Went to Amherst 


BY EDGAR P. HILL, IN “THE CONTINENT” 


among its archives has an old letter 

that has never been published, which 
possesses peculiar interest not only by rea- 
son of its reference to one of the most con- 
spicuous preachers America has produced, 
but because of its bearing on some current 
and vital educational problems. The letter 
bears the date of September 30, 1830, and 
was written by the famous Lyman Beecher, 
at the time pastor of the Hanover Street 
church of Boston. It is addressed to Presi- 
cent Heman Humphrey, grandfather of 
Henry M. Humphrey, of New York City, an 
elder of the historic First Church. At the 
time the letter was written Dr. Humphrey 
was president of Amherst College, which 
had been organized only nine years before 
and had practically no endowment, only ten 
professors, and fewer than two hundred 
students. 


Q MHERST COLLEGE somewhere 


ONLY A “SMALL CHRISTIAN COLLEGE” 


It was a typical “small Christian college,” 
with special emphasis on the “small.” A 
present day standardizing agency would 
scarcely honor such an institution with more 
than a passing glance, since nowadays an 
institution must have so many thousands of 
collars invested in productive endowment 
and a certain number of Ph. D.’s on the 
faculty before it can hope for recognition as 
a real college from these hierarchs in the 
educational world—as if an_ institution 
might not meet abundantly both of these re- 
quirements and still be a miserable failure 
as a mother of high-souled and thoughtful 
men. 

Read, then, the following letter, written 
by one of the truly great men of his gen- 
eration, and note the light it throws on such 
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PRAYER 


OW «weet the fellowship of prayer, 

Alone with God in silence there, 

When carth seems neither great nor 
small, 


And Jesus Christ is all in all; 


And for the broken heart relief, 
There is the balm for every grief, 
And in that holy place is given 

A foretaste of the joy of heaven. 


There, stripped of every doubt and 
fear, 

We feel the power of God is near, 

And find, within that secret place, 

The streams of his abounding grace. 


There, when immortal hopes are low, 
We find the lamps of God aglow, 
And faith goes forth with courage new, 
The Christian’s journey to pursue. 


And, in the secret place of prayer, 
We all may have a brother's share, 
No other joy like that is known— 
To kneel and talk with God alone. 


—Selected. 




















tional questions as these: 

1. Who is the genuinely educated man? 

2. How important is religion in the life 
of an institution of learning? 

3. What is the finest service a teacher 
can render his pupils? 

4. What are the essential characteristics 
cf a college of the first rank? 

5. What should be the determining fac- 
tors in deciding a parent in the choice of a 
college for his child? 

6. Is there any finer investment for God 
than stock in a real Christian college? 

Here is the letter: 


Dear Brother: 

After much deliberation & some hesita- 
tion I have concluded to send my son Henry 
to Amherst. One of the reasons of this de- 
cision is that in his preparation at Mount 
Pleasant he had been taught carelessly & 
has formed a habit of getting his lessons 
(I speak of the languages especially) super- 
ficially. So far as I can learn until Mr. 
Newton came he was suffered to recite al- 
most entirely without parsing & scarcely re- 
tained the knowledge and use of his gram- 
mar which he carried thither—I am exceed- 
ingly dissatisfied with the results of three 
years Study there & an expense of more 
than 800 dollars. To retrieve this loose set- 
ing out in any college may be difficult. But 


current and vital and much discussed -_ 


I understand that teaching by professors ™ 


and having smaller classes—a more par- * 
ticular attention can be and is paid to 
each Student than might be practicable at 
Yale. These statements I wish you not to 
communicate unless it is confidentially to his 
instructor requesting him to have a regard 
particularly to the accuracy of his recita- 
tions in the Languages. 

Tho I have good hope of his piety yet 
his temperament & Spirit is of a Kind which 
would make him susceptible to Southern in- 
fluence assailing him on the Side of honour 
and Spirit. So far as I know his conduct 
has been circumspect but on the whole I 
shall regard his Safety greater in Amherst 
than at New Haven whither I was minded 
to send him in the indulgence of a natural 
affection for my own Alma Mater. I com- 
mend him to God and to you in humble hope 
that he may exert a good influence in the 
college & be thus by you and your coad- 
jutors prepared to be useful in the world. 
Will you have the goodness to give him ad- 
vice or refer him to someone who can in re- 
spect to his settlement—room mate &c. 
wish him to room with a young man of piety 
if practicable—if not with one younger than 
himself. If no arrangement agreeable to 
him & to you can be made this quarter I 
would propose that he have board lodgings 
& room in a private family for the present 
—until he can write home & let us know 
the state of things. 

Any attention you mavy be able to bestow 
on Henry will be gratefully received by him 
& your friend & Brother 

LYMAN BEECHER. 


P. S. I just add that Mr. Homers son 
occupies as I understand the room occupied 
by Henry Homer without a room mate. 
Homer is willing it may be well for Henry 
to go with him—temporarily on trial to con- 
tinue if he is pleased—This I know would be 
acceptable to Homers father & me also if 
Henry likes it but I should not like ta urge 

(Continued on page twenty-one) 
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Seekest thou great things for thyself? 
seek them not.—Jer. 45:5. 
o 


y The discoveries in nature which give dis- 
tinction to our age have taught us much 
concerning the infinitely great and the in- 
finitely little, but perhaps the greatest les- 
son taught by modern science is that we 
must so often recognize the infinitely great 
in the infinitely little. Do we not need to 
learn this lesson more perfectly in regard 
to human life? That our life is important 
and successful in proportion to the magni- 
tude of our status and affairs is an illusion 
hard to get rid of. Yet it is an illusion; 
in lowly positions, in modest opportunities, 
in the simple estate of the million, all the 
high ideals may be realized, all the great 
services rendered, all the pure pleasures 
tasted. 

“Great, things” are not necessary for the 
manifestation of great character. We fancy 
that influential situations and_ special 
occasions are necessary for the expression 
of superior qualities and graces, when, in 
fact, they are not at all necessary. The 
provincial architect may think that his po- 
tential genius remains undiscovered because 
he has never had a palace to build; the 
village musician may impute his obscurity 


‘Wo the accident of his having had no oppor- 


tunity to play a cathedral organ; the parish 
vestryman may explain the fact that he has 
never been known as an imperial statesman 
because he never secured a ministerial port- 
folio; and many suppose that the fine or 
strong qualities which they think they dis- 
cern in themselves remain undemonstrated 
because of the absence of rare stimulation 
and opportunity. But. much of this is mis- 
taken. In “that which is least” character 
is distinctly revealed, and if character is of 
the highest that which is least will best re- 
veal it. Superior intellect asserts itself in 
the extraordinary way in which it deals 
with ordinary tasks and occasions. 
i | 


And is not all this fully as true in re- 
lation to character as it is to genius? Surely 
here we do not need great things to prove 
great qualities, but moral power, richness, 
and grace declare themselves in a way that 
cannot be overlooked or denied in stations 
and actions which have no other, greatness. 
As Waller sings, “Circles are praised, not 
that excel in largeness, but th’ exactly 
framed.” Does not God himself discover 
his unequaled perfection in the perfection 
of little things, common things, fugitive 
things? That God is greatest in his small- 
est creations philosophers have long under- 
stood, and modern science furnishes abun- 
dant confirmation of this view. The micro- 
scope, certainly not less clearly than the 
telescope, reveals the glory of God. Minute 
things are as exquisitely constructed as the 
most gigantic, and the things of the moment 
are as superb as everlasting orbs. The dew 
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At Prayer Time 


of the grass rivals the splendor of the dia- 
mond; the wing of the moth is marvelous 
as the wing of the golden eagle; the bubble 
on the stream duplicates the grace and 
glory of the firmament. And as God mani- 
fests his infinite greatness in small and 
common things, so we may reveal the ut- 
most depth, loftiness, and refinement of 
moral and spiritual life in the most com- 
monplace and monotonous vocation. We can 
prove our love to God in petty sacrifices, as 
at the martyr’s stake; our courage by wit- 
nessing for Christ in daily life, as much as 
by bearing witness before kings; our pa- 
tience by smiling away the worry of com- 
mon days, as by bowing to some bitter 
tragedy; and we can as clearly demonstrate 
our enthusiasm by small, continuous efforts 
in an obscure circle, as by some flaming, 
heroic exertion on a great occasion. 


oO 


All the magnanimity of a philanthropist, 
all the zeal of an evangelist, all the courage 
if, >) 


We May Never Know 


I spoke a word, 

And no one heard; 

I wrote a word, 

And no one cared 

Or seemed to heed; 

But after half a score of years 

It blossomed in a fragrant deed. 
Preachers and teachers all are we, 
Sowers of seeds unconsciously. 
Our hearers are beyond our ken, 
Yet all we may give may come again 
With usury or joy or pain. 

We never know 

To what one little word may grow. 
See to it, then, that all your seeds 
Be such as bring forth noble deeds. 


—John Oxenham. 























= 





of a martyr, all the love of a seraph, may 
be expressed in the humblest life. When 
on a small scale the glory is not as palpable, 
but the quality is equally divine. Some one 
has said, “When you dip a cup of water 
out of the ocean, where is the blue?” The 
blue is there just the same, only a finer eye 
is required to see it. And if the mystic 
glory of great lives and actions seems lost 
in the small virtues of the vulgar mass, 
it is still there and delights him whose equal 
eye knows neither great nor small. 

“Great things” are not necessary for the 
attainment of great character. This is 
strikingly manifest in the pattern life—the 
life of our Lord. For thirty years that life 
was entirely uneventful, unhistorical. He 
lived in a village, mixed with peasants, 
wrought at the bench, dwelt in a cottage. 
There was no great trial, like the tempta- 
tion in the wilderness; no moving triumph, 
like the palm-strewing; no ecstasy, like the 
transfiguration; no humiliation, like the 
crown of thorns; no grief, like Gethsemane. 
Without dazzling episodes, striking situa- 
tions, or tragic sorrows; without the dra- 
matic, the uncommon, or the miraculous, he 
grew into the fullness of that supreme char- 
acter which commands the admiration and 
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reverence of mankind. It is most encourag- 
ing to the obscure million to know that the 
noblest life attained its last completeness in 
the tamest scenes, unprompted, undisci- 
plined by anything extraordinary. Use 
spiritually and faithfully a life of apparent 
trifles and it shall furnish all you need. 
The poet speaks thus of one of his char- 
acters: 


“For. her there had not needed dark heart- 
throes 

Of agony; simple words sufficed, 

And griefs that come to all, to bring her 
close, 

And closer still to Christ.” 


oO 


If we are truly sincere, we shall not need 
heart-throes of agony or ecstacy, but simple 
words, joys, sorrows, and services will 
suffice to bring us near to Christ, and to 
make us like him. ‘“Seekest thou great 
things for thyself? seek them not.” The 
least of his mercies is enough to awaken 
tenderest gratitude; the humblest posts are 
sufficient to discipline into absolute fidelity ; 
pin-pricks may mature sublime submissive- 
ness; and the unrecorded toils and satisfac- 
tions of the common lot perfect true souls in 
all the graces of the Christian life. 

Life is not a question of having much, 
being much, or doing much, but of the sin- 
cere love and service of God in any situa- 
tion whatever. We sigh and strain after 
the strange, the splendid, the distant, and 
the inaccessible, and miss the sweet and 
satisfying joys of familiar things. We 
murmur because we cannot visit foreign 
lands, when we might see heaven in a wild 
flower, and hear the music of the spheres 
in the humming of a bee; we envy “high 
life,” when our cottage might be to us a 
kingdom; we are on the lookout for the 
phoenix, when God sends the bread of life 
by the raven; we waste our days in expect- 
ing the large and romantic which rarely 
come, whilst the humble and pure find fa- 
miliar things full of beauty and blessing as 
a jeweler’s apron is full of the dust of gold. 
Seek not great things, seek great principles 
and graces; seek not great things for thy- 
self, seek to serve and bless; and although 
men may call thee poor, Christ will whis- 
per, “But thou art rich.” 

Rev. W. L. WATKINSON. 
Ge 


O Almighty Father, who dost mercifully 
veil from our sight the cares and trials of 
the future, teach us, we beseech thee, to 
take no thought for the morrow, but to live 
only for each day as it comes, receiving, 
from thy hand, in cheerful faith, its anxi- 
eties, its sorrows, and its joys. Teach us 
to dread nothing but thy displeasure, to be 
careful for nothing but thy glory, to desire 
nothing but thy holy will; and if it shall 
please thee to reveal to us the approach of 
future sorrow, grant that we may go forth 
to meet it with strengthened hearts, remem- 
bering the example of our Lord and Master, 
Jesus Christ, through whom we now present 
our petitions. Amen.—Voices of Comfort. 
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Continuing Your Forward Movement Subscription 


ACH subscriber to the Forward Movement is being asked to continue annually his 
present subscription to the Forward Movement. The Christian Church, through its 


General Board, makes this urgent appeal. 


Only thus can the work of the Christian 


Church grow and go forward; indeed, this is the only way we know that the present 


work may even hold its own. 


This request is made to every subscriber, no matter how small or large the former 


subscription was, or how young or old the subscriber. 


It may mean sacrifice on the 


part of some, but we hope that you will be willing to make that sacrifice for the cause. 


We believe that you will. 


These subscriptions which you are earnestly asked to continue will be made payable 
tou The General Convention of the Christian Church. They will not be asked for a 
definite term of years, but annually until they are canceled by the giver himself. There 
is to be no public campaign, but each subscriber will be asked to face the matter alone 
with his God prayerfully when the letter of request is received. Thus the expense of a 
public campaign may be saved. Our people now know the importance of the work. 


The matter is no less urgent however. 


Indeed, we do not know how to state the 


importance of the matter strongly enough. May it not be possible for some of our 


subscribers to increase their former gift? 


The distribution of these continuation funds will be the same as under the Forward 
Movement: 25% for Home Missions, 25% for Foreign Missions, 30% for Christian 
Education, 15% for The General Convention of the Christian Church, and 5% for 


Publishing. 


The present status of our work as a church cannot continue unless these resources 


continue. 


First Fruits—In Advance 


Mrs. S. S. Nelson, East Cobleskill, N. Y., 
writes: “We plan to continue our Forward 
Movement pledge for another five years.” 

Miss Mary E. Froebe, Piqua, Ohio, says: 
“I am enclosing my fifth payment to the 
Forward Movement. I will not say my last 
payment, for if the Lord continues to give 
me health, I will continue to such a worthy 
cause. I realize that the Forward Move- 
ment has placed the Christian Church in a 
position of which we may be proud.” 

Hazel M. Bradley, Madrid, Iowa, writes: 
“J wish to make my subscription for next 
year. I am more than glad to help out the 
work of the church, and to add’ my mite to 
your fund for the advancement of the King- 
dom.” 


At the Conferences—Organization 

OME of the conferences are at work 

bringing their conference organizations 
into harmony with the denominational pro- 
gram. Indeed, nearly all have either com- 
pleted such organization since the Burling- 
ton Convention, or are in the process of 
doing so. Would it not be fine if every 
conference that has not done so would plan 
to have the following departments in their 
conference organization: Devotion, Evan- 
gelism, and Life Service, Missions, Steward- 
ship-Finance, Publications? If there were 
these departments in each conference, with 
a responsible secretary or head for eath, 
what co-operation it would offer to the unity 
and spirit of our whole work! Why not do 
it in your conference, if you have not? It 
would not be amiss to give each of those 
department heads some associate workers 
for his particular department; anyway, 


there should be the department ‘and the 
secretary. 


UST one more month remains before we 

close the books of the Foreign Mission 
Department for this year. We have men- 
tioned before that unless there is a tre- 
mendous increase in receipts for this month, 
we shall have to retrench the work the 
coming year. 
want us to go on piling up debt. On the 
other hand, we do not believe you want us 
to cut down the work. Not only will it 
work hardship on our present field force, 
but it means that those splendid young 
people now ready to go out will not be able 
to do so. Your vital interest in this thing 
will be measured by what you do at once 
to help us meet the situation. It is alto- 


gether a matter of finance. Send your check 
today to help us avoid retrenching. After 
September 30 it will be too late for this 
year. 





Mrs. Emma 8S, Powers 
General Secretary-Treasurer 





Women’s Day at Craigville 
1X connection with the summer school at 
Craigville, Mass., one day, Monday, July 
28, was devoted to the interests of the 


Women’s Board of New England. In the 
forenoon a business meeting was held when 
a re-organization of the Board was effected. 
There was a goodly number of women 
present, with representatives from the 
Maine, Rockingham, and Rhode Island and 
Mass. Conferences. 

The Regional Vice-president for New 
England, Mrs. Ernest A. Chase, called the 
meeting to order, and presided during the 
day. Reports were given of work done by 
the women’s societies in the Maine and 
Rockingham Conferences, and from several 






We do not believe our people. 
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individual societies in the Rhode Island and 
Mass. Conference. 

After some time spent in considering 
plans for work in New England and the 
reports of what has been done, it was con- 
sidered wise to ask the Home Mission Board 
to give to the New England women an a 
ditional special field of work, and if possibli 
that that work be some point in the south- 
ern mountain work. It was voted that this 
and other work be under the supervision of 
the Executive Board, in order to prevent 
overlapping. It was discovered that at 
Christmas time, perhaps, one orphanage or 
one line of work was remembered much 
more than another. It: showed the- need 
of a sort of a “clearing house” supervision. 
The following were elected: 

President, Mrs. Emma Mathews, New 
Bedford, Mass.; Vice-presidents: Maine 
Conference, Mrs. T. G. Moses, Eastport, 
Me.; Merrimack Conference, Mrs. Arthur 
Green, Hill, N. H.; York and Cumberland 
Conference, Mrs. Alva Bennett, Saco, 
Maine; Rockingham Conference, Mrs. A. H. 
Fielder, Amesbury, Mass.; R. I. and Mass, 
Conference, Mrs. Ernest A. Chase, Provi- 
dence, R. I. Recording Secretary, Mrs. E. 
L. Goodwin, Fall River, Mass. Correspond- 
ing Secretary and Treasurer, Mrs. N. M. 
Heikes, Freedom, N. H. 

In the afternoon an open’ meeting: was 
held with addresses by Mrs. D. P. Hurlburt 
of Bangor, Maine, on the foreign mission 
work of our board, with special reference 
to the women’s goals; and by Mrs. Frieda 
Kirkendall Morrill on the home view. Both 
had evidently given much time and thought 
to their subjects and gave very’ able 
addresses. 
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The study books for the coming vin: @ Her s 


were described and shown by Mrs. Lesh 
Swain of Providence, of the Baptist Young 
People’s World Wide Guild. In her charn- 
ing style, she gave also a short report of 
the Home Mission Institute at Northfield, 
Mass. Mrs. Swain is the daughter of one 
of our former preachers, Rev. P. A. Canada. 


The evening service was devoted to the 
memory of our beloved Rev. Ellen Grant 
Gustin, who was one of the pioneers. of 
Craigville; who loved its _pine-scented 
groves and sandy shore, and who as long as 
she was able came to promote its welfare, 
and to enjoy its refreshing peace. For many 
years, except at rare intervals, her charm- 
ing presence has been: missed; and it was 
a sacred privilege to recall to those who 
had known her, and to recount to those who 
had not, something of the inspiration ‘and 
sweetness that her life had radiated. The 
service was held in the Tabernacle on the 
hill, its sides open to the light and rioting 
color of a glorious sunset sky, which seemed 
to symbolize the beautiful qualities and 
varied interests of an unusual life. Truly, 
as was read by Dr. Sargent, in the Scrip- 
ture lesson, “She excellest them all.” 


The first speaker, and one who had known 
her longest of anyone there, was “Dr. 
Martyn Summerbell, who, in his own 1- 
imitable way etched for us the main eyents 
of Mrs. Gustin’s life and the qualities that 
were distinguishing. 

A contralto solo, “O, Rest in the Lord” 
from “Elijah,” was finely rendered ‘by Mrs. 
Alice Ward Horton, of Providence. “A 
beautiful tribute was given by Miss Mary 
Bradley, of Belmont, Mass., and short rem 
iniscent talks by Mrs. Donald P. Hutl- 
burt, granddaughter of Rev. William 
Miller; by Rev. E. J. Bodman, President of 
the Conference of which Mrs. Gustin 
been a member for nearly sixty-five years; 
by Rev. A. R. Webb, a former pastor 
the West Mansfield church, dear to’ her 
heart for nearly a lifetime; by Rev. P. 8. 
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Sailer and Rev. W. H. Hainer, each adding 
his meed of praise from personal knowledge. 

At the close, resolutions prepared by the 
committee, Edna V. B. Fielder, Jane T. 
Goodwin, and Etta M. Hulburt, passed by 
the Women’s Board in the afternoon, were 


, as follows: 

“We, as a Board, while grieving over Mrs. 
ustin’s loss, express our appreciation of 
the untiring effort which for four decades 
this noble woman of God gave to our mis- 
sion work. Her charming and gracious per- 
sonality, the sweet influence that emanated 
from her life, and the inspiration we re- 
ceived, will live on forever. 

“We pledge ourselves to endeavor, by 
word.and devotion to the work which she 
loved, to prove the affection that we felt for 


her. 

“We believe that Ellen Grant Gustin still 
lives; for we have the promise that they 
who do the will of God abide forever.” 


Rev. Ellen G. Gustin 

1885-1924 
NTIMATE association with Rev. Ellen G. 
Gustin was not necessary in order to 
make one aware of the wonderful spiritual 
force emanating from this noble child of 
God. Everything about her gave evidence 
of an exalted nature. Endowed with a fine 
physical form; erect, dignified, composed in 
bearing at all times—she seemed eminently 
fitted to impart the word of God from the 
pulpit to the large congregations that 
gathered to hear her inspired words. 
Strangers in the audience could at once 
realize that a devout disciple of Christ was 
earnestly endeavoring to impart her spirit 

to'every listening person. 


‘; @ Her sermons were able, pleading disserta- 


ons, which lifted one’s soul into realms 
above and beyond earthly matters, and 
afforded hope, light, and comfort to those 
of us who were privileged to listen. Mrs. 
Gustin impressed one with the fact that 
she was fully aware of the great responsi- 
bility she had assumed, in following the in- 
junction of Christ, “Go thou and preach the 
Kingdom of God.” As she was so deeply 
impressed herself, she gave us a clear vision 
of a Christian life. 
_ To those of us who knew Mrs. Gustin 
in her home, we saw a fine example of 
noble, Christian wifehood and motherhood— 
one true to the dictates of a spiritually 
sensitive, exalted conscience. She was a 
devout, prayerful, Christian heroine—one 
who would not have hesitated to endure 
martyrdom had the age and circumstances 
called for it. 

She had many companionable friends in 
her ministerial work. Her advice and help 
m connection with the Women’s Board of 
Foreign Missions was also one of her great 
achievements. Wave after wave of inspira- 
tion will roll in for generations, set in 
motion by her noble thought and effort. She 
lived to bless the world with all her heart, 
soul, and mind, following as nearly in the 
footsteps of Christ as it was her privilege 
to understand and live. Her life was one 
of faith and firm belief in a glorious future 
existence. Cannot we liken her to a light- 
house which warns us of dangerous shoals, 
and yet also points out the way of hope 
and safety, a safe haven on this earth? 
More than this Mrs. Gustin did. She made 


brightly before our mental sight that we 
ong to join her now together with our other 
loved ones. The Heavenly Father has cast 
his benediction upon this loving, Christian 
isciple, wife, and mother, and the benedic- 
tion so justly earned, descends to rest upon 
the devoted, gifted Christian daughter of 
hers! Mary BRADLEY. 

Belmont, Mass. 


ie our Heavenly Home, making it shine 
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The General Convention 
Rev. J. F. Burnett, D. D., Secretary 





Wilt conference secretaries please read 
the following, and govern themselves 
accordingly. 


It is time for work to be begun on “The 
Christian Annual.” The delay in getting 
the publication out on time has been 
caused by delayed reports. 


All reports from conferences should be in 
the hands of the editor within ten days 
after conference sessions close. 


The names of officers, church clerks, and 
their post-office addresses should be writ- 
ten carefully, accurately, and plainly. We 
cannot guess at names, the half of which 
are not written. 


Let us all remember: that The Christian 
Annual cannot carry names and confer- 
ence addresses of ministers who are not 
certified to the editor by the proper con- 
ference officer. 


The time and place of this year’s session 
and the time and place of next year’s 
session should be given. 


Should there be churches, Sunday-schools, 
or Christian Endeavor societies not re- 
porting, the names and post-office ad- 
dresses of the pastor and clerk, the Sun- 
day-school superintendent, and the Chris- 
tian Endeavor society, president of such 
should be sent at once to the editor, who 
will do his level best to secure reports. 


Give full information about new parsonages, 
missionary societies, Men’s Brotherhoods, 
Ladies’ Aid societies, and all other organ- 
izations, the history of which should be 
preserved. 


Give the name and post-office addresses of 
all persons received to licentiate member- 
ship during the year, and the names and 
post-office addresses of all ordinations. Be 
sure to name the date of ordination, the 
place, and the names of the ordaining 
committee. 


We want to preserve the names of all min- 
isters who die during the year. Please 
give name in full, where and when born, 
and the time and place of death. 


Report all dedications and rededications, 
giving name of church, name of pastor, 
and the names of the officiating clergy- 
men, the name of the conference, and the 
date of service. 


In reporting names of pastors, send the 
full names of the ones in actual service. 
Some conference secretaries send reports 
as made to conference, and as changes of 
pastor were made at or immediately fol- 
lowing conference, many erroneous state- 
ments appear. 


Conference secretaries should be sure to re- 
port the names of all ministers and their 
post-office addresses on a separate list. 
Our ministerial list must be correct, and 
can only be made so by conference re- 
ports. Do not say Mv...................... Write 
the name in full. 


The Christian Annual-is the only publica- 
tion which gives statistical reports from 
the various conferences and departmental 
officers, and the information gathered 
each year forms a ready reference library 
for all who seek an answer to this or that 
question concerning the work of the 
Christians. 
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The Christian Annual is a complete history 
of the Christian Church for the years it 
is published, and there is no book of 
greater value to the Christian minister or 
officer. 


As editor of The Christian Annual I am 
willing to work hard, and am anxious to 
have a creditable publication, but the 
value of the Annual depends upon the atc- 
curacy of the reports furnished by the 
conference officers. Of course, I know 
that the conference officers can only re- 
port what is reported to them, but I know, 
too, that a little additional effort often 
results in improved reports. 





Home Missions 
Omer S. Thomas, Secretary 





Franklinton Dormitory for Girls 

T the meeting of the Board of Control 

last May it was decided that just as 
guickly as it seemed feasible a fireproof 
building should be erected at Franklinton 
College to be used as a dormitory for girls. 
It was voted that the cost be limited to for- 
ty thousand dollars. Dr. J. O. Atkinson, 
Rev. James L. Foster, and Pres. Henderson 
were appointed on a committee to secure an 
architect and submit the plans as soon as 
possible to the board and then employ a con- 
tractor. As a result the plans are all drawn 
and the contract let for the sum of a little 
over thirty-eight thousand dollars. 

The building is to be fireproof and to 
have thirty living rooms beside two good 
classrooms and bath rooms, etc. It is to 
be built of the best material throughout and 
will be located so as to add much to the 
beauty of the college plant. 

About half of the money that the building 
ic to cost is now provided for and the rest 
stands as a sort of prophecy of the faith 
which the Board of Control has in the mem- 
bership of the Christian Church to stand by 
the institution. It will be possible with the 
new dormitory almost to double the student 
body of the school and the larger the num- 
ber of students we can provide for a Frank- 
linton the nearer we will be able to make 
the school self-supporting. 

Since the death of Brother John Blood, 
who did so much for the success of Frank- 
linton, there has been no one to visit the 
conferences strictly in the interests of 
Franklinton. The income of the college has 
been very largely dependent on the money 
coming from the students and the Home 
Mission Board. We would, therefore, like to 
have some official from every conference 
take the responsibility of raising a goodly 
sum from the conference for the dormitory 
fund. Pledge cards will be gladly furnished 
by the home mission office if you will write 
the secretary. 

There have been a few excellent — gifts 
from individuals, one thousand dollars from 
one man, and a lad the other day: sent 
two hundred. and fifty dollars. We trust 
that there may be interest enough in the 
education of our: Negro brethren to send 
other large sums for this great work. 
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Jesus Driven From Nazareth 


THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL LESSON FOR SEPTEMBER 14, 1924 
Luke 4:16-30 


BY REV. W. P. FLETCHER, D. D. 
Adult Division Secretary of the Department of Christian Education 


Golden Text—He anointed me to preach 
good tidings.— Luke 4: 18. 





, 
4 
HOME DAILY READINGS 
September S—Jesus’ Inaug- 
Luke 4: 16-21. 
Tuesday, September 9—Jesus Driven 
From Nazareth, Luke 4: 22-30. 
Wednesday, September 10—“‘His Own 
Received Him Not.” John 1: 9-14. 
Thursday, September 11—The Jews 
Disbelieve. John 5: 37-47. 
Friday, September 12—The Chief 
Priests Disbelieve. Luke 22: 66-71. 
Saturday, September 13—Christ’s Breth- 
ren Disbelieve. John 7: 1-9. 
Sunday, Sept b 14—Christ’s Mission. 
Isa. 61: 1-3, 10, 11. 


Monday, 
ural. 














a 
wr 


ORDER OF WORSHIP 


Opening Music—**There’s a Church in the 
Valley by the Wildwood.” 


Devotional Reading, Isaiah 61: 1-3, 10, 11— 
Quoted by one called to the ministry. 


Hymn—"“Onward Christian Soldiers,” No. 


185 in “Worship and Song.” 


Prayer—By the Pastor. Thanks for the 
church and the thousands who worship 
there, and the prayer that church attend- 
ance may become the deep-seated habit 
of our young pople. 


Juniors read their Scripture lesson. 


Hymn—‘“The Church's One Foundation,” 
No. 205 in “Worship and Song.” 


Lesson Study. 
Musical Recall. 


Superintendent’s and Secretary's five min- 
utes. 


Hymn—"O Master, Let Me Walk With 
Thee,’ No. 202 in “Worship and Song.” 


Closing words of prayer—By Superintendent. 


ih has come now into Galilee to spend 

some months in the northern province. 
Luke does not attempt to give things in the 
order of time, and it looks as though this 
rejection of Jesus might have come later in 
his northern ministry. But the lesson itself 
gives us some interesting views of Jesus. 
Jesus had evidently had real religious edu- 
cation in his home, as seen in some of the 
incidents of this lesson. 


Habit of Church Attendance 


On Sunday he went to church just as he 
had always done in the old days at home. 
What a blessing it has been to thousands 
that back in the old home days they got into 
the habit of going to church on the Lord’s 
day. They did not have to stop and wonder 
whether it was going to be wet or dry, or 
whether their clothes were as good as the 
Jones’. It was not a question of who was 
going to preach, or, indeed, whether anyone 
was going to preach, but it is Sunday, and 
on that day we go to worship in God’s 
house. Happy the parents who have culti- 





vated (rather than forced) this habit in 
their children. 
Worship Attitude 

Jesus was apparently willing to put some- 
thing into the service. He did not seem to 
be thinking altogether of what he could get 
cut of the service, but of what he could con- 
tribute towards it. People sometimes say 
they did not enjoy the service. Well, they 
went to get, not to give, and so unless 
everything is suitable they are disappointed. 
Some Christian Church people have moved 
to the larger cities, and they went to church 
where there was the pipe organ, or paid 
singers, or noted preacher rather than a 
church of their own denomination that did 
not have these outstanding things. Well, no 
ene ever did it without impoverishing his 
oy her soul. They lost out every service 
they attended for what they could get for 
themselves rather than what they could do 
to help others. 


Consciousness of a Mission 


Jesus, back in the early days, had felt 
the thrill of Israel’s need and that in some 
way he must seek to supply it. Now he 
reads that wonderful message from one of 
the old preachers about the Spirit of the 
Lord coming upon one and his being ap- 
pointed to preach. Down in his heart he 
felt that God was calling him too, and that 
very passage was the very message that 
should be given today. What a joy to feel 
that life is a mission, and that God has a 
place for us to fill. Yes, it may be in some 
field over seas, but it may be as a home 
builder. What would it mean if the man in 
business and the mother in the home 
thought of their life as a mission? God is 
calling you. 


How Can We Serve 


LIBERTY 
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The Message 


It was all in the Book they revered, and 
had been there for centuries. But when we 
have certain views deep in our prejudices 
the most beautiful things in truth escape 
us. The message was not that the Je 
then or ever were to reign over the worl, 
but that the poor were to have good tidings, 
captives were to be released, the blind were 
to see, the acceptable time of the Lord was 
to be proclaimed. And that message is still 
being carried over the wide world. Wher- 
cver the knowledge of Jesus goes these very 
things in social service are being done. Prob- 
ably more blind people in China receive 
their sight in a month than were made to 
see in the years of Jesus’ ministry, and 
Howard was carrying on the work of Je 
sus when he revolutionized the prisons of 
England. 


Rejected 


This was not the message they wanted 
to hear. It was not in line with their prej- 
udices. Then when later he hinted that it 
was a-Sidonian widow and a Syrian leper 
who had been helped when many in Israel 
had been in need, things were getting on 
too broad a plane for them, and so they 
cast him out. Many centuries afterward 
a man with tobacco-ladened breath pro- 
claimed the folly of preaching to the unpre- 
destinated, and at a conference a group of 
similar spirits scoffed at the idea of i 
ing the gospel to Japan., How little me 
change in two thousand years until the spir- 
it of Jiesus enters into their souls. 


He Went About Doing Good 


In the rest of the chapter Luke pictures 
Jesus going about in Galilee doing the very 
things that on that Sabbath day he said he 
was sent to do. Jesus was not only a preach- 
er, he was a doer and a reformer. The 
Jews would never have crucified him, had 
he been content just to preach, nor will the 
wets crucify you, if you just talk temper- 
ance. 

Toronto, Ontario. 


Our Sunday-school? 


THE CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR TOPIC FOR SEPTEMBER 14, 1924 A 
John 21: 15-17 


BY REV. A. B. KENDALL, D. D. 


Trustee of the United Society of Christian Endeavor Representing the 
Christian Church 


Program Pointers 


Ask your Sunday-school superintendent to lead this 
meeting, or at least ask him to give a talk on the 
subject. If you have a Sunday-school committee they 
should arrange for this meeting. You might ask the 
teachers of the young people’s classes to be present 
and tell the Endeavorers how they might help the 
Sunday-school. 

Make a vigorous attempt to get' as many members 
of the Sunday-school at the meeting as possible. Offer 
a pennant, with the name of the class printed on it, 
to every class that has 100% of its membership 
present at this meeting. If you cannot do this, then 
offer some prize for 100% attendance. 


Discussion on the Daily Readings 
Monday. Service by Prayer. Matt. 7 :7-12. 
Do we as Endeavorers pray enough for 

the Sunday-school? How often do you pray 


for the Sunday-school superintendent, the 
teachers, the officers, the pupils of the 
school? If we believe the promises in this 
portion of God’s Word, then let us test them 
in prayer for our Sunday-school. 


Tuesday. By Training. Matt. 4:19. 
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men. Our Christian Endeavor society ought 
to be a training school for the development 
of workers who will win members to the 
Sunday-school and members to the chureb 
and followers of Christ. Christian Endea 
orers should get into the teacher training 
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dass of the Sunday-school and fit them- 
selves to be teachers in the Sunday-school 
and winners of souls for Christ. 

Wednesday. By Teaching. Matt. 18:1-6. 
There is no greater work in the world 


¥ the teaching of the Word of God to 


ys and girls. Christian Endeavorers 
ought to hold themselves in readiness to do 
this work for Christ and the Church. 


Thursday. By Visitation. James 1 :22-27. 
There is a great field for service to the 
Sunday-school in visitation. There are mem- 
bers of the school, perhaps, who are sick. 
Endeavorers could go and visit them in the 
name of the Sunday-school. There are 
many people in practically every commu- 
nity who are not in the Sunday-school. En- 
deavorers could visit these and seek to in- 
terest them in the school. There are those 
in nearly every school who have grown 
careless with regard to attendance and are 
slipping away from the school. Endeavor- 
ers should secure a list of these from the 
Sunday-school and visit them, seeking to 
win them back to the Sunday-school. 


Friday. By Friendliness. Rhil. 2:5-11. 


Jesus humbled himself and took upon him 
the form of man in order that he might not 
only die for man’s sins, but put himself in a 
position where he could be a friend of man. 
Endeavorers who are seeking to be like Je- 
s should seek to be friendly. There are 

y friendless ones in the world and we 
may befriend some of them. Some one has 
said that every one is lonely. Endeavorers 
ought to seek to help drive away that spirit 
of loneliness. Be in the Sunday-school and 
be on the lookout for the stranger and seek 
to make him feel that he or she is among 
friends. 


Saturday. By Support. Heb. 10:23-25. 


Your presence in the Sunday-school reg- 
ularly every Sunday will be a great help to 
the Sunday-school. Your active presence 
will mean more than mere presence. It will 
mean that you are there to get back of 
every move made by the Sunday-school for 
advancement, to put your heart into the 
Plans and program of the school and do 
your best to make it the best school possible. 


Sunday. By Filling Your Place. 

Find your place in the Sunday-school. It 
may be you are fitted to teach children, to 
feed the lambs of the Sunday-school flock. 
It may be you are particularly adapted to 
work with the young people. If so, find 
Something to do to help them. In other 
words, put your talents at the disposal of 
the Sunday-school. 


Suggested Hymns 


in the Sheaves.” “The Son of God Goes 
Forth to War.” 


Prayer Petitions 


For our Sunday-schools. 

For the Board of Christian Education of our Gen- 
fal Convention. 

or Sunday-school teachers. 

For Sunday-school superintendents, 
or Sunday-school officers. 

For Sunday-school pupils. 


19: the Work.” “Bring Them In.” “Bring- 
t 
t 
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For the officers of the International Association of 
Religious Education. 


Sunday-school Service Suggestions 


1. Make sure that every Endeavorer is 
enrolled in the Sunday-school ‘and is regu- 
lar in attendance. 

2. Organize a class of substitute teach- 
ers to study the lesson one week in ad- 
vance of the regular school and be prepared 
to take classes at a moment’s notice. 

3. Organize a teacher-training class. If 
one is already organized, recruit members 
for it. 

4. Have a special campaign for new Sun- 
day-school scholars. Conduct a community 
census. Make a house-to-house canvass. 

5. The lookout committee may help the 
busy teachers follow up absentee scholars, 
and may organize a personal workers’ group 
to win scholars for Christ. 

6. The prayer-meeting committee may 
assist in the opening devotional exercises of 
the school. 

7. The missionary committee may pro- 
mote a campaign of missionary education 
in the school, including a series of five- 
minute missionary talks. 

8. The social committee may provide so- 
cials for classes or departments of the 
school. 

9. The music committee can provide a 
Sunday-school orchestra and musical direc- 
tor, or help plan the opening song service. 

10. The citizenship committee may be 
responsible for special features in connec- 
tion with the quarterly temperance lessons. 

11. Raise a special fund to purchase 
needed equipment for the school—maps, 
blackboards, Bibles, etc. 

12. Ask the superintendent what he 
wants the Christian Endeavor society to do, 
and then do it.—From “Your Questions An- 
swered,” by Lehman and Gates. 
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Form Christian Endeavor Circle classes. 
Christian Endeavor Circle classes in. the 
Bible School have for their purpose the aid- 
ing of both organizations. The member- 
ship of such a class should be divided into 
three circles: 

First Circle—All members of the class 
who have attended Bible School regularly 
for at least one month shall be enrolled as 
members of this Circle. They shall also be 
enrolled as “affiliated” members of the 
Christian Endeavor society, being placed on 
committees and given definite work to do, 
but not being eligible to hold office. 

Second Circle—Members of the first circle 
who are regular attendants of their own 
church services for at least two months and 
keep a record of the sermon texts should be 
promoted to the second circle, and may re- 
main members of this second circle as long 
as regular church attendance is continued. 

Third Circle—Members of the second cir- 
cle who become active or associate members 
of the Christian Endeavor society should be 
promoted to the third circle as long as they 
regularly attend Christian Endeavor and 
church services.—DeForest. Murch. 


For Discussion 

What can our society do to help the Sunday-school ? 

How does the Sunday-school help our society? 

What suggestions have you for improvement of 
worship in our Sunday-school ? 

What suggestions have you for improvement of the 
music in our Sunday-school ? 

What suggestions have you for improvement of les- 
sons in our Sunday-school ? 

What suggestions have you for improvement of 
equipment in our Sunday-school? 

Should we organize a teacher-training class? Why? 


For Debate 
Resolved, That because of its poor quality 


of teaching, the Sunday-school ought to go 
out of business. 


Springfield, Ohio. 


Phyllis’ Party 
A Story 
BY ROSE BROOKS 


UTH and Marian Burnam leaned 
R against the railing of the wide piazza 

of their new country home in the New 
Hampshire hills. 

“Smells nice and piney,” said Ruth, laz- 
ily, sniffing the warm fragrance. 

“Let’s make a playhouse of pine boughs,” 
said Marian. Too much in a hurry for steps, 
both climbed over the railing and jumped to 
the springy moss below. 


HUNAN, 
If Something Good Be Said 


WHEN over the fair name of friend or foe 
The shadow of disgrace shall fall; in- 
stead 
Of words of blame, or proof of thus and so, 
Let something good be said. 


Forget not that no fellow-being yet 

May fall so low but love may lift his head; 

Even the cheek of shame with tears is wet, 
If something good be said. 


No generous heart may vainly turn aside 
In ways of sympathy; no soul so dead 
But may awaken strong and glorified, 
If something good be said. 
—Selected. 


HNN 


“I wish there were some other little 
girls,” said Ruth, half an hour later, peep- 
ing out of the tiny, brushy playhouse. “All 
these houses—three, four, five, on the road 
halfway down the hill—and nobody in them 
but grown-ups. Mother said so.” 

“TI wonder if mother is sure,” sighed Ma- 
rian, 


“That’s what I asked her,” said Ruth, 
“and she said she was sure as sure, and she 
began at the first house—you know that 
cunning low, brown one with the pretty 
garden—and she told me who lived in every 
one, and there wasn’t one single little girl 
or little boy.” 

“Who does live in that cunning brown 
house with all the flowers?” 

“A lady and a big cat. The lady’s name 
is Mrs. Merton.” 

“What is the cat’s name?” 

“Oh, mother didn’t know that!” laughed 
Ruth. “She stopped there once when she 
was up here looking for a place, and -the 
lady gave her a cup of tea and a piece of 
d‘licious cake—chocolate cake with choco- 
late frosting as thick as that—and she saw 
the cat, and he was ’normous, and he slept. 
on a pillow on the table on the piazza, and. 


” 
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the lady was afraid he’d catch her pet chip- 
munks.” 

“I never heard mother tell about him.” 

“Well, she did, and the pet chipmunks ran 
to the lady and ate peanuts out of her hand, 
and the only way she could tell them apart 
was that one’s tail was bushier than the 
other’s.” 

“I’m going down some day with mother, 
if there’s a cat and cake and chipmunks,” 
decided Marian. 

“Cake was with tea,” said Ruth, “so I 
don’t s’pose we’d get any. I wish a little 
girl lived there.” 

And what do you suppose happened the 
very next morning? The farmer man who 
drove over the hilly roads early each morn- 
ing to leave milk for all the families in the 
community left with the milk for the Bur- 
nam family a square white envelope ad- 
dressed to Ruth and Marian Burnam! 

“For us?” cried the two little girls, at the 
breakfast table, and mother nodded and 
watched as Ruth slit it open. 

“Why, she says, mother,” began Ruth ex- 
citedly, “that she’d like Marian and me to 
come and stay all the afternoon, and play 
with Phyllis, and maybe you’d come at four 
o’clock for tea!” . 

“Who says?” asked mother. 

“And she says Phyllis hasn’t had any lit- 
tle girls to play with for a long time and 
she’s lonely,” finished Marian, joyously. 

“Who says?” asked mother, for the second 
time. 

“Who is Phyllis?” asked Ruth and Marian 
in one breath, and then they all laughed, 
and Ruth said: “It’s from Mrs. Merton. 
You said she lived in the little brown house 
with the garden and the cat and the cake 
and the chipmunks.” 

“And she says”—Marian took up the tale 
—“that we needn’t let her know, but just be 
sure to come if we can, ’cause she and Phyl- 
lis will be ’xpecting us. Whose little girl 
can Phyllis be, mother?” 

After luncheon, as soon as they had put 
on clean, dark gingham dresses, Ruth and 
Marian scampered down the woodsy path, 
across the sweet, sunny meadow, and were 
soon knocking at the door of the little brown 
house. 


“My dears, come in!” Mrs. Merton 
greeted them. Sure enough, mother was 
right about the “normous cat.” There he 


was at her heels. 

“What’s his name? We know all about 
him,” said Marian, feeling at home at once. 
Then, suspicion flashing upon her, “Your 
cat’s not Phyllis?” 

“No, oh, no!” said Mrs. Merton. “Just 
plain Peter is my cat. Phyllis is waiting 
for you in the front east room. You don’t 
know how glad she is that you’ve come to 
play with her.” 

Mysterious it certainly was. Why didn’t 
Phyllis come to meet them at the door? Was 
she sick? So mysterious it was that both 
Ruth and Marian found themselves uncon- 
sciously tiptoeing after Mrs. Merton, noise- 
less as mice. One look into the little east 
room and they understood, 
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“Oh!” said Ruth. “The darling!” 

“Oh!” echoed Marian. “Her arms out to 
us!” 

In a tiny chair in the middle of the rug 
sat Phyllis, blue-eyed, flaxen-haired, pink- 
cheeked. Dressed in a dainty white muslin 
frock she was, with a white garden hat hung 
over one arm. 

“And a trunk!” said Ruth, dropping down 
en the rug with a sigh of utter content. 

“For you to open,” said Mrs. Merton, 
“and all the things inside for you to play 
with. I do my best to make Phyllis happy, 
but she’ll tell you herself that it’s little girls 
she really needs. She thinks little fingers 
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I Try Not to Smoke 


I DON’T want to smoke, 
And I just hate the weed, 

And I try not to smoke, 
But I do not succeed. 


On the cigarette 
I make steady war, 
And I never have had 
In my mouth a cigar; 


Yet I smoke and I smoke 
Cigarettes by the ton 

And cigars by the million— 
Unfortunate one! 


This proxy tobacco 

That others have smoked 
Right into my nostrils 

Is constantly poked. 


These second-hand fumes—— 
Second mouth, I should say— 
Get into my lungs 
And enter to stay. 


Wherever I go— 

In the cars, on the street— 
I am smoking the smokes 

Of the smokers I mect. 


I am nicotine soaked, 

I am filled through and through— 
Though I do not smoke— 

By the fellows that do. 


They puff the foul stuff 
From their own face away, 
But it gets into mine, 
And it gets there to stay. 


I don’t want to smoke, 
And I just hate the weed, 
And I try not to smoke, 
But I do not succeed. 
—Amos R. Wells, in The Christian 
Endeavor World. 
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are best suited for buttoning and unbutton- 
ing tiny buttons.” 

What was in the trunk? What wasn’t 
in the trunk! To begin with, the trunk it- 
self was shiny black leather with real straps 
and a real wee key, and on one end in white 
were “P. M.” “Phyllis Merton!” crowed 
Marian. And inside a tray with two par- 
titions, slippers, socks, brush and comb, 
handkerchiefs—yes, with lace on them—and 
heats, as many as six—straw hats for sum- 
mer, and for winter a darling ermine cap 
with a tippet and muff to match. 

“Oh!” and “Ah!” and “Ah!” and “Oh!” 
were Ruth’s and Marian’s remarks. 

And in the bottom of the trunk, dresses 
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and dresses, pink, blue, white, and blue-and- 
white checked aprons, and coats, and a par- 
asol, and petticoats, and all the other clothes 
any doll ever thought of having. Oh, now 
I’ve told! But you’ve guessed long ago that 


much like a dear little girl as ever a d 
could. 

At four came mother, and twice she 
knocked and nobody heard her! So in she 
walked, and, guided by gay. voices,. looked 
into the east room, to see Ruth and Marian 
on the rug, dressing a flaxen-haired doll, 
with wee doll dresses and slippers and hats 
scattered about them. On the rug, too, was 
Mrs. Merton, looking on, and close by her 
side, curled in a ball, was old Peter-cat, his 
eyes shut to the vanities of Phyllis’ ward- 
robe. 

Chocalate cake with chocolate frosting? 
Yes, a whole uncut one. And mother and 
Mrs. Merton drank tea out of white cups 
banded with gold, and Ruth and Marian 
drank cocoa out of tiny blue cups, and 
everybody had little jam sandwiches, and 
Phyllis sat at the table with her sweetest 
smile and manners, and right in the middle 
of the party Peter-cat woke up and meowed 
so indignantly that he had a saucer of milk. 

“Now everybody’s at the party ’cept the 
chipmunks,” said Marian. 

“Hush!” said Mrs. Merton, and scratch, 
scratch, something scuttled across the piaz 
za floor! “They’re waiting for us, but don’ 
hurry, they’re never far away.” 

Sure enough, on the piazza, at Mrs. Mer- 
ton’s first call, two chipmunks, fat, saucy, 
bright-eyed, scampered up with tails whisk- 
ing. Tame? They ate out of anyone's 
hand, ran up into anyone’s lap, and the 
door was safely shut on Peter. 

“Have I had Phyllis since I was a little 
girl?” said Mrs. Merton, in answer to moth- 
er’s question, as they were all telling what 
a lovely play-party they had had. “No, in- 
deed! I have her now, perhaps, because I 
never had the kind of doll I wanted when I 
was a little girl. And perhaps I have her,” 
looking down into Ruth’s and Marian’s rapt, 
upturned faces, “so little girls will come to 
see me sometimes. Houses without little 
girls in them sometimes feel empty.” 

“May we come again, then?” It was Ruth 
who spoke, but four brown eyes pleaded the 
question. 

“The oftener you come, the happier Phy!- 
lis and I will be,” said Mrs. Merton. “We 
sometimes get tired of just ourselves, and 
even of old Peter.” 

On the way home Marian said suddenly: 
“She remembers just ’xactly how it feels to 
be a little girl! And all the time she played 
with us we felt just as if she were a little 
girl like us, didn’t we, Ruth?” A _ happy 
pause as all three rested a minute on the 


ute. 

“Why, mother!” she said in the voice of 
one making an unexpected discovery, “that 
is what makes the difference in grown-ups 
—that the nicest ones remember how every: 
thing felt when they were little!”—Chris 
tian Standard. 






Phyllis was a doll and that she looked a} 
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When Patty Went A-Visiting 
But are you sure that you want to go, 
Patty?” Mrs. Carter looked down at 
che eager little face upraised to hers. “You 
v. you have never gone away to visit 
without one of the family with you, and I’m 
afraid my little girl might be homesick.” 

“Oh, mother,” and ten-year-old Patricia 
looked up appealingly. (Her real name was 
Patricia but every one called her Patty.) 
“You see, Mildred Leighton is my best 
friend, and how could I be lonesome when 
we are together? I’ve heard so many times 
about the fun she has when she visits her 
grandma and her grandpa, and now they 
ask me to come with Mildred next Friday 
and spend the night, and not go home until 
Saturday afternoon. It makes a really visit 
to stay all night. Oh, mother, you will say 
yes!” 

So after Mildred’s mother and Patty’s 
mother had had some long talks, it was at 
last decided that the two little girls should 
make the much-talked-of visit to “The Ma- 
ples,” where lived Grandpa and Grandma 
Leighton, about forty-five miles away. Sel- 
dom were two small friends more excited 
and happy than were Patty and Mildred as 
the watched their bags being packed, and 
they felt they could hardly wait until the 
day should come. It was a thrilling moment 
ae Mr. Carter’s automobile came to a 

top in front of the Carter piazza, and when 
they were snugly tucked away on the back 
seat with their baggage at their feet, they 
waved most enthusiastic farewells to the 
two mothers standing on the steps, looking 
just a little wistful. Down the drive went 
the big car, out between the tall stone posts, 
and out into the street. They had really 
started, “for Fairyland, I guess,” Patty 
whispered delightedly to Mildred. 

The whole trip was as interesting as pos- 
sible. First hurrying through the noisy 
town, then whizzing over the long bridge, 
past a great red factory, and then, then the 
fresh green country lay ahead! On either 
side were wide green meadows where cattle 
stood in the tender grass, a windmill was 
busily turning near a white house, and some 
children were playing with a fluffy looking 
puppy by a stone wall. Once a train rushed 
by, the smoke from its engine looking very 
like a white ruffled ribbon. And it was an 
hour and a half later that they came to a 
standstill by a brown farmhouse among 
spreading maple trees. 

“I see my grandma! There she is coming 
down the walk. And there’s my grandpa 
walking round the barn,” cried Mildred, and 
then out jumped both the little girls and off 
they raced to the house. 

“Welcome to ‘The Maples,’ ” and grandpa 

Id out both hands to Mildred and her 
friend, and Grandma Leighton kissed both 
little girls heartily, saying, “Well, I certain- 
lyam glad to see you. Mildred dearie, take 

right up to the yellow guest room, for 
is where you both are going to sleep.” 
Patty only looked a little thoughtful as 
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she saw her father and the blue car dis- 
appearing down the dusty road, and then 
she smiled, for she felt her wonderful visit 
had now begun. Two hungry young guests 
ate a very good dinner, and then went 
straight down to the brook and on to gather 
flowers in the upper meadow. Before they 
knew it, it was supper time, and Patty was 
glad to discover on the table the big sugar 
cookies with holes in the middle, for Mildred 
had told her about them. 


When bedtime came, two sleepy, laughing 
little girls went up the steep stairs together, 
sure they should lie awake to visit for a 
a long, long time. It had been a hot day, 
and the night was warm and still. Both 
windows were open, and the ruffled curtains 
hung quiet, for there was no breeze to stir 
them. Patty was rather sober as they un- 
dressed. Somehow she was thinking a good 
deal about home which seemed so far, so 
very far away. Many meadows, much wind- 
ing road lay between the dear house that 
she knew best of all, and though she had 
a sort of queer lump in her throat, she 
scrambled into bed and cuddled down, and 
before she knew it was fast asleep. 


Was it almost morning that she suddenly 
awoke? No, the room was dark. But oh, 
how sad and lonesome she felt! And how 
she longed to see mother, father, brother, 
and sister! Why did she ever go a-visiting ? 
The tears filled her eyes, and she hurriedly 
wiped them away. Oh, never, never would 
she go away from home again. A low rum- 
ble sounded and died away; then again it 
came, louder than before, and at once the 
room was light with a blinding flash which 
gave way to the threatening, gloomy dark- 
ness. Out of the blackness Mildred’s trem- 
bling voice cried, “Oh, Patty, Patty! I am 


so scared. It’s thunder, Patty, and lots of 
lightning too. Aren’t you awfully fright- 
ened ?” 


“IT wish I could see my mother,” and Pat- 
ty’s voice shook as she spoke, “but I’m not 
afraid of thunderstorms.” 

“Tam, I am. Oh, dear, and oh dear!” 
Mildred sobbed convulsively. ‘“We’ll get 
struck, I’m sure we will. It’s so far to my 
grandma’s room I can’t ever get there. But 
what will we do, Patty?” 

And then a strange thing happened. Pat- 
ty sat straight up in bed and put one arm 
around the badly frightened Mildred. All 
at once she felt brave and strong, almost as 
if she were as old as twelve. “You mustn’t 
be scared,’ she said, and her voice was 
steady. “Hide your head on my shoulder, 
so. It’s what mother tells me to do when I 
feel sick; and don’t look up for then you'll 
see the lightning. Just think about all the 
nice things we’ll do to-morrow. There’s the 
brook, and the meadow where the tall flow- 
ers grow, and I expect perhaps we’ll have 
that lovely pudding you said we’d have, the 
kind with dots of jelly on the icing.” 

“P’raps we will,’ Mildred’s voice was 
choked, but her sobs were growing fainter. 
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The raindrops came pattering down, and 
they sounded almost like tiny drum-beats 
on the shingles of the roof, and still the 
lightning flashed and the thunder growled 
like an angry bear. Mildred clung close to 
her little companion, and finally the rumble 
and the blinding light died away. All was 
quiet in the yellow guest room, and two 
weary little girls found the land of dreams. 

In the bright sunshine next day all trou- 
bles were forgotten, for really there were so 
many pleasant things to do at “The Maples.” 
Almost too soon far down the road sounded 
the familiar “honk, honk” of the Carters’ 
car, and it was time to go home. And later 
when Patty told her mother all about that 
Friday night and what happened at the 
farm, she added, “And mother, wasn’t it 
queer that I should forget all about my 
homesick feelings when Mildred was afraid 
of the thunder?” 

Wise, understanding mother only said, 
“Oh, little daughter, the best way in the 
world to forget your own sad feelings is to 
help some one else who needs you.” 

“Why, I suppose it is,” replied Patty, 
whose real name was Patricia—Alix Thorn, 
an Zion’s Herald. 


A Boy Who Was Really Brave 
HERE is more than one way of being 
brave, as this little story shows. “El- 

ton Tilton is just the bravest boy you ever 
saw, mother,” said Winifred. “One day a 
big dog came along with his tongue hanging 
out, and we thought it was mad, and scram- 
bled over the fence; but Elton walked right 
along as calm as ever. He says he isn’t 
afraid of bears, or tramps, or anything. I 
wish I were as brave as Elton, but I’m 
afraid I never will be.” 

“TI heard a story about two boys the other 
day,” said his mother, “and I thought one 
of them was very brave. They went to 
school together, and one day they thought 
it would be great fun to hide a frog in the 
teacher’s desk. But the frog tipped over 
the ink bottle and spoiled a number of ex- 
amination papers and other things, and the 
teacher was very angry. He asked the guil- 
ty boy to own his fault like a man and take 
the punishment he deserved. He put him up- 
on his honor, you see. Well, the eldest boy, 
who found the frog and first thought of the 
joke, sat still in his seat without a blush; 
but the little boy, though he trembled with 
fear, went to the desk before the whole 
school and owned his fault. And he sat for 
an hour on the dunce’s stool a target for 
fifty pairs of eyes.” 

“Oh, mother,” cried Winifred, “I was so 
ashamed! I'll never do anything so mean 
again as long as I live. How did you 
know ?” 

“T heard two little boys talking about it 
as I rode in the car. I was proud of my 
boy, Winifred; and I pitied Elton Tilton’s 
mother, for I said to myself, ‘My boy was 
brave, but her.boy was a coward.’ ” 

“Why I never thought that was being 
brave!” said Winifred.—Presbyterian Ban- 
ner. 
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Those Montreal Saloons 


I saw the other day a copy of your issue 
of July 10, and read with a great deal of 
wonder Mr. Eldredge’s article on Montreal, 
a city which I know well and from which I 
have just returned. He says: “To see end- 
less rows of saloons such as we once had, 
etc.” 

There are NO saloons in Montreal such 
as we once had. The Quebec liquor law 
reads: “Wine and beer (23%) are sold in 
licensed hotels, restaurants, dining cars, and 
clubs.” 

Saloons there are none, and I might add 
that hard liquor so-called is not allowed in 
even the above. One may not of course 
agree that the Quebec system is better than 
Prohibition; but truth compels one to say 
that Montreal has the lowest arrests for 
drunkenness of any city of its size in the 
world. No city in our so-called dry United 
States but what leads by many hundred per- 
cent Montreal’s last year in drunkenness. 

Truth makes one wonder where your 
writer saw his saloons. They are not there. 

Erie, Pa. CHARLES J. DUTTON. 
[See editorial comment in Trend of Events. 
....THE EDITOR.] 


Another Visitor’s Opinion of Montreal 


I was very much impressed while reading 
one of Hermon Eldredge’s letters in a July 
number of The Herald. The correct esti- 
mate of existing conditions in Montreal 
made during a brief visit by that observing 
writer, gripped me with an emotion akin 
to despair for the redemption of that noted 
city from the terrible curse of saloons. As 
after years of striving in association with 
the W. C. T. U. organization, for the elimi- 
nation of the liquor traffic from my beloved 
native land, the fact seems to sink more 
deeply into my mind, that the historical old 
city has become one of the most powerful 
strongholds of legalized vice. And also, 
that its predominant religion is the one 
strongest force entrenched behind the 
terrible evil; or otherwise it could not have 
continued to exist against a large Protes- 
tant vote. Its many churches, convents, and 
parochial schools, herald abroad its dis- 
tinctive religion, by the ever-present con- 
spicuous crosses placed thereupon. 

From that great Pandora Box of all 
types of evil, there could have come forth 
none freighted with a greater load of 
human woe than the hydra-headed monster, 
Rum. It hides itself under the cloak of a 
deceptive religion, until its tendrils are 
deeply rooted in greed after money and 
political influence, which leads to ruin. It 
is a sad reflection on governments or in- 
stitutions of pretended benefits to mankind 
whv give thei: influence for the continuance 
of such gigantic evil. Personal life and 
property are never secure from these public 
marauders of all human rights. 

But the costly decorations of Notre Dame, 
nor the pretended efficacy of its images and 
crucifixes, will not save its ,uilty devotees 
from paying the penulty of sin, imposed by 
a just Judge. Go:i :s not mocked; for what- 
soever a man soweth he shall also reap. 

However Montreal has also its saving ele- 
ments within its gates. It was during a 
recent month’s visit in my daughter’s home, 
in Westmount, a residential district of Mon- 
treal, that I had an opportunity of getting 
acquainted individually with praying church 
people. It has a number of fine looking 
Protestant churches and faithful pastors 
and devout worsipers. They seemed to 


be deeply in earnest for the cause of right- 
eousness and welfare of humanity. 

The poet, Tennyson, has said that “prayer 
has done more for the world than it knows 
thereof.” Then why should not Christians 
pray, work, and hope on for Montreal’s re- 
demption from rum power? 

One beautiful autumn day, a carriage 
and driver carried my daughter, grandson, 
and myself, up to the peak of the famed 
mountain, still called Mount Royal, by all 
admiring excursionists. And a panorama 
of natural and civic beauty met our eyes 
as we looked down upon the expansive St. 
Lawrence River, Victoria Bridge, connect- 
ing the commercial interests of two peace- 
loving nations—and a city that is well 
worthy the term “Beautiful for Situation.” 
And we there realized more than ever, the 
sublimity of sentiment expressed in our 
national hymns of praise to the Great Giver. 
God has indeed bestowed upon us a goodly 
heritage; and we should strive to honor him 
in the using of it. ESTHER E. PERCY. 

Toronto, Ontario. 


The Pleasant Grove Meeting 


Many are wondering as to the results of 
the meeting recently held at Pleasant 
Grove, Virginia, under the leadership of 
Rev. McD. Howsare. The results, however, 
cannot possibly be estimated yet. We had 
two services in the afternoon as is the cus- 
tom with the church. This together with 
rainy weather at the beginning kept us 
from putting on the program in full, Al- 
though some are expecting a large addition 
to the church, this could not be since there 
were only nineteen reported as being pro- 
spective members for the week. Thirteen of 
the nineteen came into the church. 

It was interesting to note the results 
manifested by the members of the church 
in coming out for the purpose of winning 
souls. The preaching was inspirational, the 
members enthusiastic, and the results fine. 
This is not the greatest benefit that came 
to the church by having Brother Howsare. 
The round-table discussions, teaching, and 
lectures given each morning were great for 
the pastor and members of the church. We 
hope and pray that the good Lord will send 
our friend and brother to our Southland 
again that others may learn of these things. 

J. E. MCCAULAY. 

Pleasant Grove, Virginia. 


What Is God’s Will 


In The Herald of July 31, we find a short 
article under the text, “Thou wilt keep him 
in perfect peace, whose mind is stayed on 
thee.—Isaiah 26:3.” This writer goes on 
to show what state of mind we should be 
in if we would rest in peace with God. First 
he says that “reliance upon God is of course 
the source of religious restfulness.” Then 
he asks the question, “But under what con- 
ditions is this reliance upon God most per- 
fectly exhibited?” Then he answers, “When 
God’s will is recognized in everything that 
happens.” 

To my mind this thought is very mislead- 
ing, especially to the young readers of The 
Herald, who are being taught in our Sun- 
+ pega to worship a God of infinite 
ove. 

Are we to recognize God’s will in every- 
thing that happens? I think not. There 
are many things happening in this genera- 
tion in which God’s will is not in them at 
all. God’s will is not in that brutal murder 
in Chicago a few weeks ago where those 
two young men murdered that innocent boy. 
God’s will was not in that murder case right 
here in our own Cass County a few years 
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ago when a son-in-law got drunk, came to 
his father-in-law’s home in the dead hour 
of night, and stabbed him to death with a 
knife that he had bought for the purpose of 
committing the horrible deed. But why in. 
numerate? We all know there are similar 
cases going on all the while all over our 
country. If we are to recognize God’s wi 
in everything that happens, it seems to 
that it would destroy the spirit of love that 
Jesus taught in regard to the Father’s will, 
In Ezekiel 33:11, God said, “I have no 
pleasure in the death of the wicked; but 
that the wicked turn from his way and 
live.” So we infer that God’s will should 
not be recognized in the wicked things that 
are constantly happening, but it is God's 
will that all turn from their wicked ways 
that they may livé, or, in other words, have 
everlasting life. In 2 Peter 3: 9, Peter rep. 
resents God as not being willing that any 
should perish, but that all should come to 
repentance. In 1 Tim. 2: 4, Paul here speak- 
ing of God said, “Who will have all men 
to be saved, and to come unto the knowl 
edge of the truth.” In Matt. 18: 14, in the 
language of Jesus we read, “Even so it is 
not the will of your Father which is in 
heaven, that one of these little ones should 
perish.” 

We all know that the Bible is full of in- 
structions as to what God’s will is concern- 
ing us. But let us do away with the 
thought that God’s will is to be recognized 
in everything that happens, for to my mind 
this would destroy all we know of the good- 
ness, mercy, justice, and love of God. 


HARVEY REAMES. 
Glenwood, Michigan. 


Why Men Side-step the Churcl; 


HE modern prophet will certainly have 

somewhat to do with economics and 
politics, since these stand or fall by their 
morality, and Christianity certainly has its 
social implications. But not every minis- 
ter is a prophet, nor even an understand- 
ing observer of local politics. The griev- 
ance of the intelligent churchgoer is not 
that the ministry gives itself so much to 
secular topics, but that it is generally so 
unfitted to handle such topics. The curse 
of “topics” has been the ruin of the pulpit. 
This year has seen a rush of ministers to 
Europe and every city in the country is 
deluged with series of sermons on Euro- 
pean conditions, most of which are based 
on editorials in the London “Times,” inter 
larded with the hearsay and casual experi- 
ences of the hurried tourist. That is what 
makes the intelligent churchgoer “tired.” 
He can get this sort of material, of much 
better quality and higher authority, else 
where. 

If only the ministry were expert in its 
own field, the condemnation of its aber 
yations would not be so severe. But 
churchgoers are beginning to suspect that 
the ministry is no more proficient in mat 
ters of religion than it is in international 
or local politics. In the Protestant chureh 
for example, the textbook is the Bible# 
but an examination of the clergy in that 
book would disclose fearful and wond 
conditions. It has fallen to the level of & 
motto-book from which suitable : 
may be selected to place at the beginning: 
of sermons.—Dearborn Independent. 
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ilar MAINE CONFERENCE 
our § Unionville, August 31—Brother L. E. Fle- 
ling, in addition to his secular work dur- 
| g the week, with his family has organized 
that § , Sunday-school which meets in the school- 
will, house Sunday morning, the attendance at 
10 § which has increased from eight to twenty- 
but } gx, The interest has developed so that 
and § friends have brought an organ and the plan 
ould | is to hold Wednesday evening prayer meet- 
that | ings, Sunday afternoons the Flewellings 
0d’s | drive to East Steuben, Dyers Bay, or Pink- 
vayS | hams Bay, where prayer meetings are held 
have } in the schoolhouses successively. Then they 
Tep- | return to Steuben for a prayer meeting in 
any | theevening. July 13 they went to the “Case 
e to | Church,” the edifice of the First Christian 
eak- | Church of Unionville; but as the building 
men | had been broken into and there were no 
0Wl- | serviceable lamps, they returned to Union- 
1 the | ville schoolhouse and held a service. July 
it 18 | 96 they again went to the “Case Church,” 
iS lM | taking lamps, and held a service with about 
ould fifty present. This is doing real construc- 
: tive work in a primitive environment in a 
f in- | destitute section, and we trust will meet 
cern- | with the blessing of God. 
1 the DONALD P, HURLBURT, 
— Field Secretary. 
pood- INDIANA 
Warren, August 15—Services at the Warren Chris- 
ES. tia Church on Sunday evening, August 10, were in 
the form of a farewell reception for Mr. and Mrs. 
Rowe and son Wendell. The program was planned 
by the Department of Religious Education, and con- 
ted of songs, readings, and tributes of respect 
ra% the different Sunday-school classes and depart- 
8s, The young people’s department occupied the 
have loft. Throughout the evening there was a 
note of sadness at the going of these most excellent 
and leaders and yet one of joy that the work they are 
: taking up will keep the church in touch with them 
their hh the young people. Both Mr. and Mrs. Rowe 
as its and son Wendell responded to the words of appre- 
sag cation in a very fine way. Mr. Rowe closed by say- 
ninis- § ing that they planned to leave Warren early Thursday 
‘tand- pat and after two weeks spent at Lake Geneva 
‘ Preparation, he would be ready for the duties of 
priev- his office on the first; of September and would be at 
to their friends in Indianapolis, Indiana.—The 
s not | Warren Tribune. 
ich to 
lly so Lafayette, August 27—We had a great 
pers time at Brock, Ohio, over the fourth Sun- 
** day. Baptized four persons on Saturday 
pulpit. | afternoon. Had Holy Communion at the 
ers to | Morning service, after which we laid hands 
try is | four persons in Jesus’ name in prayer for 
Eure the cure of goiter. We spent the afternoon 
pai at Beamesville at the home-coming with 
b Brother Cain and long-ago friends, and 
inter- | Closed the day at Brock, preaching in the 
xperi- |°Vening service from Titus 2:14. We have 
. what n supplying at Brock for an offering since 
red.” April, fourth Sunday, and the dear Lord has 
tired. }cared for the finances in his own good way, 
much and in ways that we never thought of, and 
, else- |W praise him. Oh, it means much to be 
in his will. Since April the people at Brock 
in its have installed electric lights and seem en- 
couraged to go forward, and we know that 
abet Jif they will, God will open all the “Red 
But fSeas” and overcome all obstacles to his 
t that glory. Cannot tell yet where my work will 
n mat- be next year.—DEK. Jupy, Pastor-evangel- 
ational 
shurch OHIO 
Bi efiance, August 22—On August 11, Mrs. 
n that alters and I went to Russellville, Ohio, for 
extul @ few days’ special meetings, they being 
nd Without a pastor. We had good crowds ev- 
el of @ |€ty evening and much interest was mani- 
ssage |88ted. Sixteen united with the church, 
: re. all of whom were young people. 





were baptized. We were happy to 
pend a few days with these people and 
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carried many pleasant memories away with 
us. There is a Sunday-school class of young 
people which has about thirty-five members 
enrolled. There are also a fine lot of chil- 
dren. The church is certainly in need of a 
leader. If all goes well we plan to begin 
our trip to Boston, Mass., September 1, 
where we plan to continue our schooling.— 
Guy T. WALTERS. 


PENNSYLVANIA 

East Lawrence, August 25—Last week 
Brother C. E. Reep, of Harford Mills, came 
te us, held a few services in our church in 
the evenings, and also did much pastoral 
work. On Sunday he led eleven down into 
the waters of the old Tioga River, where 
so many of the parents and grandparents of 
the candidates were baptized in days gone 
by. He baptized them and received them 
into the church on their profession of faith. 
For seventeen months we have been without 
a pastor, but have kept up a good Sunday- 
school and Christian Endeavor society, and 
some unable to attend public service have 
been praying at home, even enlisting the 
prayer of those hundreds of miles away. 


ie 7 
Failure ] 


H, long and dark the stairs I trod - 
pe stumbling feet to find my 
od. 


Gaining a foothold bit by bit, 
Then slipping back and losing it; 








Never progressing, striving still _ 
With weakening grasp and fainting 
wil; 


Bleeding to climb to God, while he 
Serenely smiled, unnoting me. 


Then came a certain time when I 
Loosened my hold and fell thereby. 


Down to the lowest step my fall, 
As though I had not climbed at all. 


And while I lay despairing there, 
Listen, a footfall on the stair! 


In the same path where I, dismayed, 
Faltered and fell and lay afraid. 


And lo! when hope had ceased to be, 

My God came down the stairs to me. 
—Theodosia Garrison, in 
The Christian-Evangelist. 





\ 


We asked God to send the help needed and 
he did. ‘ 

















Southwestern West Virginia 
Christian Conference 


THE thirty-fifth annual session of the 

Southwestern West Virginia Christian 
Conference was held in the new Christian 
Church of Shrewsbury, beginning August 7, 
1924, at two p. m. The president, Charles 
Sidenstricker, called the session to order. 
Quite a number of ministers, members, and 
delegates were present.to enjoy the new 
church which has been built the last year 
under the leadership of the pastor, Rev. 
A. S. Ryan. 

An invitation was extended to visiting 
brethren and sisters to talk. Several gave 
interesting talks, and a great manifestation 
of the Spirit was felt. Committees were 
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appointed and put to work and various 
resolutions and suggestions were offered 
and accepted. 

The Bufflick Church was received into the 
conference. Following the report of the 
examining board, Brother W. M. Fitz- 
patrick, O. C. Nealey, and W. D. Moore 
were ordained to the gospel ministry, the 
following constituting the ordaining com- 
mittee: A. S. Ryan, Wilson Walls, and J. C. 
Cosebolt. 

Rev. A. S. Ryan delivered the annual ad- 
dress on Friday morning, and the following 
brethren also preached: J. P. Withrow, Mr. 
Massy, O. C. Nealey, Charles Sidenstricker, 
W. M. Fitzpatrick, Sam Ramsey, and J. C. 
Cosebolt. 

The officers elected were as follows: A. S. 
Ryan, President; O. C. Nealey, Vice-presi- 
dent; A. A. Montague, Secretary-treasurer ; 
Olive McCormack, Assistant Secretary. 

Conference adjourned until Thursday be- 
fore the second Sunday in August, 1925, at 
two p. m. 

A. A. MONTAGUE, Secretary. 

Shrewsbury, West Virginia. 


Western Iowa Christian 
Conference 


THE seventy-second annual session was 
held at Hill of Zion Church, Orient, 
Iowa, August 22-24, 1924. 

The officers elected for the coming year 
are as follows: Rev. J. M. Kauffman, presi- 
dent; Rev. Rue Burnell, vice-president; J. 
W. Cunningham, Orient, Iowa, secretary. 

The veteran missionary worker, Orpha 
Adkison, was in charge of the Woman’s 
Board meetings, and two public assemblies 
gave evidence of the interest manifested in 
her efforts. The most marked feature was 
the tribute paid to Dr. and Mrs. J. G. 
Bishop, the founders of The Christian Mis- 
sionary. Dr. Bishop’s early experiences, in 
this conference in the early fifties, and the 
sweet, useful lives of the two devoted mis- 
sionaries in later years made the occasion 
an impressive one. He united with the con- 
ference in 1853. 

Dr. F. G. Coffin was present one day and 
gave four addresses upon live themes which 
were much appreciated by all present. The 
addresses by Rev. Rue Burnell, Rev. R. A. 
Lewis, Rev. R. L. Raybourn, Rev. M. L. 
Everett, and Dr. Fred Cooper, were spirit- 
ual and uplifting. Rev. L. E. Follansbee, 
D. D., gave the address on Saturday even- 
ing, and followed the Christian Endeavor 
rally on Sunday evening with an address 
upon the work of the society. The song 
services were enthusiastic, and the solos by 
Mrs. Corda Lynn Bowen deserve special 
mention. 

Rev. Rue Burnell and his co-workers 
labored continuously to make all feel wel- 
come. Meals were served in the basement 
of the well arranged church building. The 
Sunday-school and Christian Endeavor exer- 
cises were impressive. The skill of the 
pastor has arranged unique apartments for 
the graded classes of the Sunday-school in 
the basement of the church. Everything in- 
dicates that the work is progressing finely 
at Hill of Zion. 

Two ordained women ministers who have 
been prominent in the work of the confer- 
ence in the past, have passed to their re- 
ward during the past year—Rev. Maggie 
Wallace and Rev. Victoria Lynn Milholland. 
Memorial services were held on Saturday. 
The Hill of Zion Church was the home of 
Victoria Lynn who for years was a star 
entertainer with the chautauquas and 
lyceum bureaus of America. 

Rev. Mrs. A. R. James, once a prominent 
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worker in the conference and now a mis- 
sionary in Colorado, was present during the 
session. 

Milo, Iowa, Christian Union Church had 
delegates present, and asked for admission 
into the conference which was granted. Rev. 
F. E. Rockwell, of Albany, Mo., is to be 
their pastor the coming year. The church 
is a strong organization and is where Dr. 
Fred Cooper held such a successful revival 
last fall. 


Mrs. G. A. Beebe 


ON the fourth day of August we laid to 
rest in the family lot in Central Ceme- 
tery, Rye, N. H., the remains of Mrs. Hat- 
tie M. Beebe, widow of the late Gustavus A. 
Beebe, who was so widely known and highly 
esteemed by the brotherhood throughout the 
New England’ States and the Middle West. 
Mrs. Beebe was born in Sharon, Connect- 
icut, July 23, 1833, and it was in that town 
she became the bride of Mr. Beebe, and they 
had enjoyed a happy married life of fifty- 
nine years when Brother Beebe was called 
home. Mrs. Beebe felt so keenly the sepa- 
ration that from that time her health began 
to fail, and she gradually grew weaker until 
the end of the journey was reached. 

Mrs. Beebe’s last days were spent in the 
home of her daughter, Mrs. Harry Wiggin, 
of South Berwick, Me., where she was ten- 
derly and lovingly cared for through a pro- 
Ionged sickness. 

Mrs. Beebe was a noble Christian woman, 
a great help to her husband in his minis- 
terial work, always looking on the bright 
and hopeful side in times when conditions 
looked discouraging to him. 

Frequently in her husband’s absence she 
would conduct the church services. 

It was Brother Beebe’s privilege to serve 
some mission churches in which the choir 
consisted of his own family, of which Mrs. 
Beebe was the leader, and he never lacked 
music, for she could act as organist as well 
as leader of the singing. She was also a 
great help in the pastoral work, in house- 
to-house visitation, singing with her hus- 
band at the bedside of the sick. 

Mrs. Beebe leaves three daughters. 

The funeral service was held in the Rye 
Christian Church of which Mr. Beebe was 
a former pastor. So has come to a close the 
earthly life of a noble woman, but her spir- 
it has gone on to that land where such 
faithful, consecrated Christian service will 
receive its sure and rich reward. 

J. E. EVERINGHAM. 


A Flashlight From the Philippines 


N intimate glimpse into the Philippine 
situation is revealed by the speech of 
Hon. Teodoro R. Yangoo before the World’s 
Sunday School Convention in Glasgow. An 
extract from his address is given herewith: 
Before America came to the Philippines, 
the Bible was a closed book. We had certain 
forms of Christianity but we knew little of 
its reality as power in life. Our people were 
under the yoke of ecclesiastical bondage and 
tyranny. Religious freedom was unknown. 
Every act was carefully watched by paid 
emissaries of the Roman Church. To incur 
the enmity or even suspicion of the friars 
meant cruel persecution and often death. 
But today, how different! The Bible is 


open. Sunday-schools are everywhere. Con- 
science has been liberated. People are free 
to think, The old days of religious oppres- 
sion are gone forever. We are living in a 
new era. 

When I was a small boy six years old, my 
mother got hold of a Bible. 


Curious with 
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interest, she opened it and began to read. 
Her interest grew. She did not know that 
the priest would disapprove. But one day, 
the padre called at our house. Innocently 
my mother brought out the Bible and said, 
“See, I have a Bible. Is it not a good book 
for me to read?” 

“Ah,” replied the padre, “that is a dan- 
gerous book for you to read. You must not 
read it. You must burn it.” 

And with fear and trembling, my mother 
burned the Book then and there, for she did 
not want to incur the ill-will of the repre- 
sentative of the Church. That event made 
a great impression on my youthful mind. I 
grew up to believe that it was unsafe, and 
my dear mother died believing that it was 
unsafe to read the Bible. And I never did 
read the Bible until just a few years ago. 

I am sorry for those many years of 
wasted opportunity, but I am glad that now 
I am not afraid to read and study the great- 
est book in the world. My sojourn in Wash- 
ington a few years ago taught me that this 
Book is one of the secrets of America’s 
greatness. And I would also add that I 
know it to be one of the secrets of the great- 
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The Other Fellow’s Job 


THE farmer looks discouraged, 
He hates the rake and hoe; 
He wants to try the city, 
Where money seems to grow; 
The other fellow gets the grain, 
And leaves for him the cob, 
So in his heart he covets 
The other fellow’s job. 





The business man is worried, 
Both ends will scarcely meet; 
Last month he lost a million 
Upon a deal in wheat; 
He looks with longing to the farm, 
And drops a tearful sob; 
Ii seems to him like heaven— 
The other fellow’s job. 


The doctor notes with envy 
The lawyer’s bouncing roll, 
And wishes he had studied 
With Blackstone as his goal; 
The clerk is far from satisfied, 
He sees the artist’s daub, 
And cries, “Oh, how much better!” 
The other fellow’s job. 


’Tis quite the style to grumble 
And sigh for other stars, 
To wish we were transported 
To somewhere, even Mars; 
And if we reach the Happy Land 
This thought the joy will rob, 
For some will surely covet 
The other fellow’s job. 


—Commercial Telegrapher’s Journal. 




















ness of the country whose hospitality we 
now enjoy. 

It is only three years ago that I first 
became acquainted with the World’s Sunday 
School Association. When Rev. A. L. Ryan, 
Secretary of the Philippine Islands Sunday 
School Union, called at my office to say that 
I had been nominated for membership on 
the World’s Executive Committee, it was all 
new tome. After he explained that it was 
a great interdenominational movement to 
help spread the teaching of the Bible to all 
lands, I decided to accept the honor and re- 
sponsibility. Since that time, I‘have been 
a learner. The vision has been growing up- 
on me that there is no work more signifi- 
cant for the future welfare of civilization 
than that represented by this Convention. 
To teach the young, to build up Christian 
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character in their hearts and lives, to con. § and 
serve the spiritual resources of youth, this 


is the surest way to the Kingdom of God “ga 
earth. My hopes and prayers are centerej § “er 
in this great Sunday-school movement which § whole 
holds so much blessing for the coming gen. § and | 


whole world. 


eration in the Philippines and indeed for 49 oa ] 
A 


and g 
Ex-Pastors and Funerals— ge 
and Courtesy shoei 
SOMETIMES one minister is asked ty fessio 
render service in another minister’s par. | ‘MYS 
ish. There are occasions when sometimes | Were 
there is much heart burning. There ar crowd 
funerals, or marriages, or baptisms, at f 9 
which he is asked to officiate. Frequently | St 
these make for delicate and difficult situa. | line u 
tions. A third party now enters; those in } Seti 
sorrow, those in love, those in joy. They | "ef & 
have their reasons for seeking one minister | ‘he « 
rather than another. It may be the min. } Danie 
ister wanted married the couple whose child 
is to be baptized, or took into the church 
the person whose funeral he is asked to : 


conduct, or there is some specially good rea- 
son to have him perform these offices. Their hoy 
very highly emotional condition of sorrow 
or joy makes it difficult for them to see the 
delicacy and difficulty in the situation. 

In such a situation ministerial courtesy 
requires an understanding with the regular 
minister, and where possible, seeks to ha' 
him take part. This should be the mum} 
and if followed, the regular minister should 
welcome him into his parish and church 
Some ministers welcome a fellow minister 
and make him feel he is welcome; others 
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“sulk” and do much to make the other min- a 
ister most uncomfortable. Courtesy, like hee 


marriage, involves two parties and requires 
mutual consideration. If the two ministers 
are Christians and gentlemen, no offense}. 
will be given, or taken, but their -common 
thought will be the service one is able to 
render in response to request. In all emer 
gency cases, there should be no question at 
all about rendering the service. The thing [. 
then to do is to render the service, and ex 
plain afterwards. 

There is another situation in which coul- 
tesy calls for much tact. Occasionally 4 ind fay 
minister remains in the parish after he has ished, 
ceased to be the active, regular minister. You m 
He may be the pastor emeritus, or retain 
his membership in the church, or he may 
have moved into the parish; in one or the L Britis 
other of these relations, he is generally the 
older man, and the minister is the youngel: Why 
Many ministers wish the former pastor wéll 
out of their church and parish, and some 
wish all pastors away. Some dislike thei! 
presence, are not free with them, and are t again: 
jealous of any attention shown them—and ¥P 
must be said that not infrequently thal} Wtre ; 
have reason to feel so. Lack of courtesy} fe is de 
on both sides sometimes makes for strained flucateg 
relations. s fame 

It is possible, however, and there a@f%ta bo 
many instances where it is actual, that MP" by 
relation of the older and younger ministet[ 
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and the regular minister and the new- 
comers, is most courteous and happy. The 
oder pastor and the newcomer support 
wholeheartedly, co-operate enthusiastically, 
and counsel wisely the younger minister, 
om he in turn shows him beautiful consid- 
Wtion, and acts like a son toward him, 
and gives a fine example of noble gracious- 
ness. I have observed with much delight 
the charming courtesy of a whole group of 
physicians towards the Nestor of their pro- 
fession, and his genuine pride in them as his 
“boys.” I saw the other day in a church 
where the younger minister draws the 
qowds with his eloquent preaching, how 
graciously he acted towards the old min- 
ister emeritus, making him stand first in 
line under the pulpit to receive the Easter 
greetings of the people. Both ministers 
were gentlemen—unconsciously. They were 
the embodiment of ministerial courtesy.— 
Daniel Evans, in The Universalist Leader. 
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The Test of Circulation 


E rough and ready test of any book is 
how many readers it has won. 

In days when each copy had to be made 
by hand, scribes multiplied only such works 
as were in demand. We can judge how far 
a book is popular by the number of its 
manuscripts which have come down to us. 

To take a single example. The plays 
aieschylus survive in about fifty Mss. 
should | of the New Testament we possess over 
wh: 4000 Greek Mss., more or less complete, 
nistet besides 8,000 Latin Mss. of the Vulgate 
others '"!2- ; 
nape The earliest book to be printed in Europe 
ike "8 the Latin Bible, and 100 editions of it 
itl appeared during the first half century of 
printing. 
ro The most popular modern English author 
mmen te Charles Dickens, and it has been com- 
‘ble to ited that, since “Pickwick” appeared, 
emer 25,000,000 copies of his books have gone 
tion at ut into the world. But during these four 
, thing ["S Of war the Bible Society alone has 
: ureulated forty million copies of the Scrip- 
ures. Since the Society was founded in 
804 it has sent out 293,000,000 volumes. 
One Book is always in constant demand, 
nally Ind far outsells every other volume pub- 
he be hed. As an American bookseller said: 
inistels Fy oy may talk as you will of your multi- 
" Tet" Bdinous editions of popular novels, but the 
he AY Bible leads them all, year in and year out.” 
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a Why Henry Ward Beecher Went 
d some to Amherst 

ke theif (Continued from page ten) 


and r* against his inclination & I leave all to 
_and ¥ 

ly the @ is a father who is thinking straight. 
courtesy f¢ is determined that his son shall be truly 
strained lucated and not merely spend four years 
an educational institution. He knows 
ere alt fata boy will not necessarily grow in men- 
that they by sitting in a large classroom rath- 
inisters f in a small one, nor: will he. become 
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physically fit by watching others play foot- 
ball. He is in refreshing contrast to the 
rank and file of parents who seem unable 
to determine exactly what the real objective 
ef education is and how and where it it so 
be attained. We are so obsessed with the 
idea of big things that it is not easy for 
the small college to secure a hearing. Only 
occasionally a discriminating observer senses 
the situation. President Woolsey of Yale 
once said: “Had I my life to live over again, 
I would throw in my lot with one of the 
small institutions. I could have more influ- 
ence in training mind and shaping charac- 
ter.” 

I have been reading the story of old Wil- 
liam and Mary College, Virginia. It is as 
fascinating as a romance. Here is a college 
that in its palmiest days never had 150 stu- 
dnets nor more than $150,000 endowment. 








The “Old Man” of the Farm 


THzY got me—I was eight years 
old; 


They never have let go their hold, 
In rain or shine, in heat or cold— 
The Chores! 


They stood beside my morning bed, 
In drowsiest hour of all and said, 
“Jump out of that; them calves ain’t 
fed!” 
The Chores! 


They waited at the close of day, 
To steal an hour from my play, 
Crying: “You Jim! Git down that 
hay!” 
The Chores! 


At Picnic, Fair, or “Biggest Show 
On Earth,” a voice would whisper low, 
“You've seven cows t’ milk, you 
know!” 
The Chores! 


I held Sue’s slim, brown hand in mine, 

And hinted wedding bells must chime, 

And heard: “It’s them pigs’ supper- 
time!’ 


The Chores! 


The Golden Streets I hope to view, 
But know just what will happen, too; 
St. Peter’ll say: “Come in, and do— 
The Chores!” 
—R. E. Alexander, in 
The New York Times. 




















Her graduates were not instructed in the 
mysteries of electricity or engineering. They 
were not taught how to analyze soils or 
judge cattle or to play football. But they 
were shown how to use their brains. Most 
important of all, they were permitted inti- 
mate and frequent fellowship with teachers 
of thoughtful mind and high ideals. They 
went forth to become leaders of men and 
molders of thought. Of the seven presi- 
dents of the United States from Virginia, 
tour were trained in this little college. The 
most illustrious of all the chief justices of 
the supreme court was a pupil here. 


FURNISHES MANY GREAT NATIONAL LEADERS 


“In the period from 1789 to 1861 the col- 
lege furnished sixteen out of twenty-seven 
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senators from Virginia; three out of four 
speakers of the house of representatives 
from Virginia; two out of three ministers 
plenipotentiary to England; four out of six 
niunisters to France.” 

Edmond Randolph, John Marshall, Thom- 
as Jefferson, James Monroe, John Tyler, and 
scores of others only a little less famous 
were contributed to the nation’s life by one 
little Christian college! Wonderful record! 
Who could aspire to a higher privilege than 
this work of providing the nation with such 
leadership? And why is it that for the type 
of college that is especially qualified to do 
this kind of work it is so difficult to enlist 
the sympathetic interest of men of means? 

I am wondering if the Preacher of long 
ago was not referring to a teacher who had 
been sending out from his little school men 
of vision and of power to bless the commun- 
ity, when he wrote this tenderly upbraiding 
sketch: “There was a little city and few 
men within it; and there came a great king 
against it and besieged it and built great 
bulwarks against it. Now, there was found 
in it a poor wise man, and he by his vision 
delivered the city; yet no man remembered 
that same poor man.” 


Certainly it would be difficult to indicate 
with subtler, finer scorn the ingratitude and 
neglect we often evince toward the smaller 
Christian colleges, which are pouring such 
rich blessing of trained and consecrated 
youth into our national life. 


Church Union 


F the union of all God’s followers in the 
churches meant the salvation of the 
world sooner, would it not be important and 
vital and worthy of all our best efforts to 
do it? . 
If a Christian man is living right today 
before God and man, he ought to be able to 
worship in any church. Which is the more 
important today, the salvation of men, help- 
ing them to live better, or the building of 
more churches or denominations to advance 
one’s particular mode of belief? Jesus 
Christ sent out twelve men to preach the 
gospel to the whole world. What particular 
kind of church did he tell them to start? 
Did he tell them to start a Methodist 
Church, Baptist, Christian, Disciple, etc.? 
Where in the Bible do we find these sec- 
tarian names? 


The disciples were first called Christians 
at Antioch. This is what every true mem- 
ber of any church is—a Christian; and, if 
the Bible is the Word of God and our only 
guide, then why so many different names 
for us? 

During some seasons of the year we find 
it at times very convenient to unite all our 
forces in one grand effort to save souls. If 
this is important at one time, then why not 
all the time if we are after the souls of 
men, women, and children? Thank God, I 
belong to a church which gives every one an 
opportunity at all of its services to start in 
the Christian life and if you are willing to 
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start in this life you are eligible for mem- 
bership. The only question asked is, Are 
you willing to take the Bible as the rule of 
faith and practice and live according as you 
understand its teachings? 

If Christ is the head of the Church, we 
need no sectarian name, for we are simply 
Christians. Let us pray and work for the 
union of all God’s followers, believing that 
together we have his sanction and can sure- 
ly do his work more effectually.—Robert W. 
Lombard, in The Ohio State Journal. 


Some Ministers I Have Known 
(Continued from page ten) 


his wife then was young, very young, and 
was not accustomed to entertain guests out- 
side the immediate families, and she was 
timid about assuming so great a responsi- 
bility. But when Mrs. Gustin arrived all 
the clouds were swept away in a moment. 
Mrs. Summerbell and Mrs. Gustin fell in 
love with each other at sight, and the visi- 
tor took the place of an elder sister to the 
minister’s wife and of “Auntie” to the two 
young girls. And in the church the very 
first evening the preacher stole the hearts 
of the whole congregation. In this lady 
none of the fears which they had harbored 
were realized. About her there was noth- 
ing bookish, nothing outlandish, nothing dic- 
tatorial. She went into the pulpit naturally, 
just as if she had been doing it always, sim- 
ply and yet charmingly. She was just her- 
self, a Christian lady who believed in God, 
in Jesus Christ as the Savior of men, in 
the need of men for the Savior, and she ex- 
plained the way of life so tenderly and so 
attractively that from the first to the last 
the house was crowded to capacity. A num- 
ber of the congregation then and there 
pledged themselves to the Christian life. 

Two years later, when Mrs. Gustin was in 
charge in our church in Westerly, Rhode Is- 
land, she asked my help in baptizing 
some of her converts preparatory to their 
admission into the church. I do not know 
whether she ever administered the rite by 
immersion herself, but then it was evident 
that she preferred to have the ceremony to 
be undertaken by a man. So once again we 
were associated on the Sabbath and for a 
day or so beyond it. 

From this time forward our occasions for 
meeting were fewer, and were generally in 
the way of attendance at Conventions, or 
conferences, etc., and upon the trains when 
going to or returning from some public 
gathering. 

During the many years of my acquain- 
tance with Mrs. Gustin I had the opportu- 
nity of noting several strongly marked feat- 
ures of her noble character. 

For the first of these she was a thor- 
oughly devout Christian. Throughout her 
ministry there was never a question as to 
her standing with the Savior. Her faith was 
eminent, -Never did she move in the path of 
duty with a faltering step. She rested in the 
plain truths of the gospel, and the: doubts 


that becloud faith had no lodging in her 
spiritual vision. 

Again she preached a constructive gos- 
pel. She had no impulse to shine as a 
teacher of novelties, as an advocate of some 
specious “ism.” Rather her preaching was 
the spirit and power that makes real Chris- 
tians and not mere “professors.” 

But most of all she was an example of 
Christian love. Faith is good, and she pos- 
sessed it. Hope with faith is good and she 
had both. But while faith, hope, and Chris- 
tian love abide,—so we have the apostle’s 
authority for declaring,—the greatest of 
these is love. She had learned that God is 
love, and that Christ is the manifestation 
of the love of God, and so the gospel to her 
was the declaration of that love of heaven, 
and she was conscious that the best way of 
teaching that love was by living that love. 
And so her life was overflowing with Chris- 
tian love. It was love in her home, love in 
the circle of her friendship, and love in the 
house of God. All her life long she went 
about with the Christ love in her soul, love 
smiling from her gentle face, herself a true 
embodiment of Christian love. Nor was this 
assumed, for it had become her second na- 
ture. Wherever she might be or whatever 
her task, there was always the same calm 
mood, the same gentle poise. I never saw 
her when she betrayed excitement. There 
were no harsh thoughts in her heart, no 
harsh words on her tongue. I shall not be 
far astray when I denominate her as a 
saintly Christian, which is as much as to 
pronounce her a Christian saint. You may 
be familiar with the names of a score of 
women saints in the register of saints, who 
have been canonized with elaborate cere- 
monies under the sanction of the Roman 
bishop, who were not half so saintly as our 
beloved, as our venerated Sister Gustin. It 
was a delight to have known her, a joy to 
have labored at her side in the Kingdom, 
and an inspiration now to think of her as 
living, not on the earth, but in the eternal 
home of the redeemed in heaven. 


Lakemont, New York. 
o 


Jesus knew the old Book, and one cannot 
but feel that he had a very thorough drill in 
it in his Nazareth home. How readily he 
seemed to turn to the passage appropriate 
tor the day and the occasion. We read much 
these days of the appalling ignorance of our 
American boys and girls. Doubtless some 
of the things we read are exaggerations, 
and yet it it painfully true that some of our 
young people are coming to manhood and 
know more about Mary Pickford than about 
Ruth. For a half hour of real delight to 
a growing boy or girl Bible stories are un- 
excelled. Then it is not at all a difficult 
thing to make it a matter of interest to com- 
mit to memory the books of the Bible in 
their order, or to familiarize themselves with 
their place in religious history of every 
Bible character W. P. FLETCHER. 

i 

“It requires common sense to make the 

natural senses worth while.” 
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Good Hymnaries For Sale 
At Bargain! 

The Christian Church at Dover, 
Delaware, having purchased new 
hymn books, offers for sale all cop- 
ies of The Christian Hymnary at a 
very low price. Many of the books 
have never been used, and these 
new books are offered at the price 
of 30 cents the copy, and the used 
ones, which are in excellent condi- 
tion, can be had for 25 cents the 
This is surely a chance for 
some church to get good hymnals 
at a good price. 
should be sent to 


inquiries 


J. S. COLLINS, 
Dover, Delaware. 














Deaths 





Nathan Thomas Eakin, the father of one of om 
ministers, Mrs. Florence Scarber, departed this life 
1924, aged seventy-one years, 
He would ofter 
“IT wonder if Jesus iy 
The closing of this lift 


Sunday, August 17, 
after seven months of suffering. 
speak to his family and say, 
coming after me today?’ 
means the beginning of a life over there with Jesus 
For thirty-five years he had family prayer in hij 
home, night and morning. 


was a Christian. 
one daughter. 


S. S. Morrow was born in Preble County, Ohi 
In boyhood he removed to Indie 
His father having passed away, he was reared i} 
home of his; grandfather, N. D, Sellers. 
in the 47th Indiana Volunteers Infantry at the 
ginning of the Civil War, serving throughout 
He was married to Mary E. T 
2 and soon thereafter removed 
Union "4 Iowa. The family moved to Californi 
- Morrow died at his home in Calif 
on Money. ‘evening, August 11, 1924, as a result 
injuries sustained in an auto crash. He was a li 
long member of the Christian Church, having uni 
with the Pleasant Grove Church, east of North 
chester, Indiana, in boyhood. He served as 
tary of the Des Moines, Iowa, Christian Con 
He was a constant reader of 
Herald of Gospel Liberty almost his entire life. 
not situated so as to worship with the church of hi 
He leaves to moun 


October 16, 1842. 


entire war. 
March 28, 1867, 


in 1918. 


for several years. 





choice, he worshiped elsewhere. 


a loving wife, one son, and one daughter, all of I 


Angeles, California. 


‘ For fifty-two years hé 
He leaves his wife, one son, anf 


He enl 






































Official Information 





MINISTERS’ NEW ADDRESSES 


E. D. Oren, 458 W. Windsor St., Montpelier, In 
Wingate, Indiana. 
H. G. Rowe, 784 Woodruff Place, Indianapolis, In 


Jacob A. Frazier, 


Bruce W. Morton, Box 171, Ponce, Porto Rico. 


J. C. Francis, Route 3, Sidney, Ohio. 
H. Zenor, 418 North East St., Lebanon, Indian 


P. V. Harris, Conneaut, Ohio. 
W. D. Samuel, North Manchester, Indiana. 


George W. Morrow, 635 Atkinson Ave., Detroit, Mieg) 


PASTOR WANTED 
The Lewisburg, Pennsylvania, Christian Church 


Mrs, E. P. Hitt, Church Clerk 


without a pastor. 


Lewisburg, Pa. 


The Charleston Four Corners Church would like 
hear from any pastor thinking of making a chan 


Address 


to 14, 1924. 
R. 


Mooreland Ch 








DANIEL E. HUTTON, 


R. R. 1, Sprakers, N. Yj 


ERIE CONFERENCE ; 

The annual session of the Erie Christian Con? 
ence will be held at Conneaut, Ohio, 

Mrs. OPAL GREENMAN, Secretary. 

R. No. 1, Cambridge Springs, Pa. 


EASTERN INDIANA CONFERENCE 

The eighty-sixth annual session of the E 
Indiana Christian Conference will convene 
ristian Church September 16, 19th 


(Continued in third column page %) 
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